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When war flared up amid the sun-drenched islands 
of the vast Pacific, Oliver Keene and his friend 
Peter Chun, British secret agents, were rather to 
their disappointment sent to the peaceful Viti 
Islands, apparently well beyond the orbit of hos¬ 
tilities. And yet they had not long to wait before 
Japanese bombs fell on their tranquil island home, 
and searchlights and ack-ack stabbed the darkness 
of the Pacific night. Soon there was plenty of 
work for the Secret Service to do, and how O.K. 
and his friend ferret out a nest of spies and deliver 
the island from an ever-increasing menace is told 
expertly by J. M. Walsh in a series of dramatic 

chapters. 
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/The voice on the wireless died gradually away ,™asv 
thin, muttering thread of sound, a g y> . 
whisper; its harsh metallic tones mu e harD click 
by step into nothingness, then with a sha p a ck 
that slashed across the charged air li 

of a whip the set went dead. _ « about 

The heavy silence that ensued wrapp h the 

me in suffocating folds. It felt w g y mehow 
portent of tremendous things to * storm 

reminded me ot the ominous calm though 

breaks, that fearful moment when it seems re athle^s 
the very world itself waits ^ hushed and brentnws 
anxiety for the onset of a catastrophe no mortal poue 

rSi ... ,s;:s 

pected sound that w^gtjo the noise 

of his feet on the flo<fr <i£ that larred me com- 

smote me like a blow a ^ffet or d in ariness came 
pletely off my stance its in as it did so 

in some ways as an anticlimax. S things the 

illy with that vision of crude and horrible d 

voice on the radio had c °yJ u ^ e _ anything that 

Not that I had been able to follow anyth g wag 

had been said. I hadn t .. suggestion they 

the tones that had affected m , . ding over us. 

conveyed of an inevitable do secme d as remote 
The threat that underlay the ™ mani ™e S a s Arcturus 
from the ways of our common ounde d frigid, incom- 
is from the Solar System. It aownaea^ 

prehensibly alien, and ut t er Jy Vanished incontinently 
The elfin grin on Peter’s face vanished 

as his eyes met mine. . ag though you’ve 

" You look,” he said vibrantly, as 

been seeing ghosts.” (> 

“Or hearing them ? I saiu - 




my 


He stared at me for one long, contemplative second 
before he replied. “ Yes, perhaps,” he said at length, 
conceding it as a possibility. “I daresay that 
Japanese heard over the radio for the first time does 
sound rather like that. You’ll have to get over it, 

thj U didn’t protest that 1 couldn’t. Instead 1 put a 
question. “ What was he talking about ? ” I asked. 

The grin came back rather smugly. ” Lots of 
things, mainly hooey. There was just one item of 
interest to us—and it was as wrong as could be. 

1 raised one eyebrow in the upper curve of a note 
of interrogation. ** What was it ? ” I wanted to know. 

Tokio’s getting out of step with itself,” he said 


oddly. 

“ Indeed ? How ? ” 

“ The news. That was news I was listening to,” he 
said lucidly. Perhaps in the light of my visible reac¬ 
tions he considered that a ground-plan explanation 
was necessary. ” They claim to have bombed us... 
this town . . . right here . . . last night, and to have 


caused considerable damage." 

My first inclination was to say 1 hadn’t noticed 
any, and comment scathingly on the unreliability of 
war-news. But somehow my eyes strayed to the 
uncurtained window, and for a time I did not speak 
at all. Manifestly the broadcast was incorrect. Vusa, 
capital and main port of the Viti Islands, had, so 
far, escaped visitation from the Japanese bombers. 
The ships that crowded the wide, deep harbour or 
snuggled contentedly alongside the wharves showed 
no battle-scars. The town was unmarked, the houses 
untouched, and the streets unpitted. The prospect 
before me, framed in the window and backed by the 
blue-purple hills through which the Arewa River cut 
Its way to the sea, looked singularly peaceful. 

No, we were well out of the orbit of hostilities here, 
1 fancied, almost the last outpost, it is true, but still 
far enough away from the storm-centre to go to bed 
at night with untroubled minds. Now had we been 
on the fringe of the Gilbert or Ellice Islands, or 
farther west, nearer to the Solomons or the New 




Hebrides, I might have felt some trepidation. But 
not here. The evening scene on which I gazed was 
too serene, too unruffled, for me even to envisage the 
possibility of its calm being violently disturbed. 

Then something caught at my breath as full recolljc^. 
tion came flooding back to me. The urgent throa 
in that voice on the wireless had dug into my m inp ; 
like a poisoned barb. The pangs of it shot raggedly 
and searingly through every sentient fibre of 
being. But then now, in the name of all that was 
inexplicable, could one make a threat about something 
it was claimed had already occurred? It was tanta¬ 
mount to asserting that past events forecast t le 
selves after they had happened. 

“ Peter,” I said, swivelling round, “ that’s quite 
definite, isn't it—about last night, 1 mean . 

He eyed me curiously before he nodded abruptly. 
“Of course.” he said, then quickly corrected himself. 
“At least.” he amended. ” he dido t say ast^ght^ 
That particular phrase wasn t used at all. Inste 

the date was given. ‘The night of . • ■ makes 

off to shy away at a tangent. Why . 
you ask ? ” he queried suspiciously. 

“ Nothing.” 1 said blandly, though that wasn t true. 
Still I could hardly be expected to put into wo 
sting of those gnatlike fears and tormenting 

tainties that darted hither and thither th ™ "gasom 
mind. Even if I could. I would not. For 

I have labelled some of them f ^ ar f ’ That were 

not quite that. They were in fact stirrings tl 

far too nebulous to be classified at an. i 

Even had they been less formless in substa 

would have hesitated to communicate them ' ^ tQ 

entirety to Peter. His ridicule often feft sore 

be drawn lightly down on one. I , question 

th nf s S eyes' narrowed, s.itted, andI the ^‘ids^slatted 
ZLfsXt me,^ yet obvious* he 


had not guessed at the real explanation. I wasn’t so 
sure that I had myself . . . yet. 

“ All right, O.K.,” he said, purring softly. 4 * Now 
your curiosity is satisfied. But if you've managed to 
get anything clear out of that tangle, you’re a better 
man than I.” 

He did not add ** Gunga Din,” as he might have, 
and 1 wondered why. But possibly he was feeling by 
no means whimsical himself at the moment. Instead 
he came over to the window, shouldered me aside in 
a mildly polite way, and threw up the sash, letting 
the warm, scented air of evening seep in. I stared 
out interestedly over his bent head. 

The broad, tree-edged sidewalk below us showed a 
mixture of most Pacific races, and some Atlantic ones. 
Shock-headed Vitians, hair like mops of fuzzy wire, 
bare-legged and with their white lava-lavas worn long 
like scalloped kilts, rubbed shoulders with Hindus— 
some of them womd be in from the canefields, 1 
guessed; jostled representatives of half a dozen South 
Sea stocks, but—and this struck me as strange for 
a British possession—the majority of the whites were 
American, mostly in uniform. They dominated the 
scene. 

The sun dipped behind ihe distant, misty ranges, 
and went down in a phantasmagoria of colour, just 
as though some distant, silent explosion had flung 
every tint of the prism prodigally abroad. It faded, 
as it had grown, under my very eyes even as 1 
watched. The whole transition from daylight to 
darkness occupied less minutes than there were 
fingers on my hand. Then the soft glowing night 
punctuated by a myriad tiny lights, from house- and 
street-lamps showing through the trees, was upon us 

Peter drew in his head quickly, butted me hard as 

he backed, and said in apology as he lowered the sash 

of the window, ” Why the heck can’t you get out of 
the way ? " 

I didn’t know the answer to that, so 1 walked with 
dignity over to the switch and put on the lignt. Peter 
swept the blinds across the window space with a swift 
movement of his hand. 
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“There are some young birds nesting in those trees 
opposite," he said with feeling. “ There are things I 
would fain hide from their innocent eyes." 

“ Meaning ... ? ” 1 said challengingly. 

“ Two gentlemen of empire getting outside their sup¬ 
pers can hardly be an edifying sight for anyone brought 
up on a diet of worms," he declared oracularly. 

The end of the sentence sounded muffled, for ne 
finished it with his head in the cupboard. Somehow 
these days he seemed always to be conducting a con¬ 
versation with his back to me. Luckily I wasnt 
sensitive about that. Even the ostrich usually a 
sound reason for poking its head into the sand, 
premisses are correct, though the logic of th “ 
elusion to which they tend be open to attack - 
produced his reason the next instant, reappea 
one in each hand. He turned and dumped the bottles 
on the table with something of an mr of tnurnph. 

“I didn’t know you had any,” 1 said in gratefu 

SU “That’s why you’re having ’em tonight,’’ h e retorted. 
“If you’d known sooner there d have been none le 

1 passed in silence over this ®| ur Q on < . 1 ! T1 L?these 
The real stuff was precious in the South Se ^ 

days, just as it was in most other ‘ P lac * le . bt of 

seen a whole bottle of rye for aske f him 

two together was staggering. I nearly tter of it. 
where he had got them, then thought b obably 
With American troops in town there v\e F 

ways and means. .. . , beean to 

It looked so like a celebration that l^g ^ 

speculate about the reason. We real y Secret 

anything to celebrate about so ' • . t we two 

Service we ornamented had some £ de of the 

knew more about the hot lands operatives 

Line than any other half-dozen of their op flattery 

put together. At least that was nosted to any 

served out to us when we ^ere t) t f r P of the globe. 

dangerous assignment in that Q libbed at it the 
The more people who had previously jibbed 

more thickly were we likely to b 


Ordinarily 1 wouldn’t have troubled to deny the 
truth of it. But for once we were footloose and almost 
carefree. The powers that be in their wisdom had 
seen fit to leave us for the time being to our own 
vices and devices. Our sole instructions could be 
summed up in the trite out pithy phrase. “ Keep your 
eyes open." As we had. At least I had, and I had 
seen many interesting things and people, but nothing 
worth producing in evidence. There had been no 
successes about which we could boast. I’d even failed 
with that girl 1 had tried to lamp at McRockan’s 
two nights back. But then that—and she—has noth¬ 
ing to do with this story. Or so I thought at the 
time. 


There was. however, another way of looking at the 
situation. It was. too, one that dovetailed neatly in 
with the mood in which my evening had opened. 
Sometimes people ate, drank and made merry, not 
because of what had gene, but because of what was 
coming. It was a sombre thought. It needed only a 
little crepe around the bottles to make the setting 
perfect. 

Still by the time 1 had cleared my plate and 
emptied my glass twice i began to experience a slight 
feeling of uplift. Presently Peter consulted his watch, 
and after a minute or two got up and went to the 
radio. I could see the pointer raking about towards 
the lower end of the short waves, and I guessed what 
he was at. Every night about this hour a Japanese 
station came on the air. It gave a propaganda pro¬ 
gramme in English directed to points south of the 
Une. and the speaker was a pleasant-voiced young 
woman about whose identity there was some specula¬ 
tion, but really very little mystery. 

The old, cold feeling touched me again for a 

moment, but I managed to shake it off before it got 

too bad. Maybe I would now be able to check up 

against the previous oroadcast. Any way. so long 

th f *2;? out 1 believed I could face even th? 

mit5 y S 1 Warn * n § with something approaching equani¬ 
mity. I reached out to refill my glass B 4 

The station was on, but had not yet got down to 
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business. It Indicated its availability however by J 

strident, cutting wail that went throl ^f h irritably 
like a hot wire through butter. 1 t} J 0U ^ h sinfru i ar ly 
that this sort of signature tune ™ ust £ e h fJ de ned 
bad for the customers. Only the most 

temperament could last out even th g..j, 
“Turn it down. Peter," I said snappishly. 

nerves, if you haven’t." . the volume 

He obeyed without demur, iowenng ^ right 

control to its nether limit. Short tu came 

off. he could do no more. But J* 1 * * ou slate pencil 
through, only now it was mor v For all 

being dragged over a state two ™ ™s £ j sho uld 
that 1 decided that unless it lasted too 10 h 

manage to survive. hand move 

Peter checked the time. Then saw ^ ceased by 

to the knob. The worst of the■ Obviously then 

this, it immediately became ev ‘ itting i could 
the station was on the point of ^^tU^ the 

hear the rushing sound that usually y 

preliminaries of announcement. mistaken and that 

Then I thought that 1 had been ratetalcen^ The 

the trouble was going to begi ‘ h the ro0 m like a 

eerie wail came tremulating t £ of a cr0 ss-cut 

devil’s symphony played on t te^ collected 

saw. Peter jumped about t ’ radio off. But 

himself, came back, and switcmerely to increase 
far from stopping the soundseemeri merely ^ notes of 

in intensity, it rose swrfUy to in i instantly into 

an eldritch shriek, fell cac* 1 ause soared waveringly 
a lower register, then without pause soa 

back up the scale. onrt i saw the reflection 

1 knew then what it wa . acc urately in Peter s 
of my own conclusion mirrored accurately 

fa ‘‘ e So we’re going to ^/^o^'beWnd^ihf grim 
said. There was a cryptic n only roU ghly 

chuckle in his voice. Any w „ hg added . 
about twenty-four hours la ^ helmet hanging 

He made a long arm what was left in 

on the wall, but I fi J*st ' ine i had a feeling 

my glass before reaching for mine. 
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that I would need all the outside encouragement I 
could assimilate to get through the sort of night it 
threatened to become. 

From somewhere away in the distance came the 
warning growl and spit of an anti-aircraft gun. 


CHAPTER TWO 
TU FU 


Peter flipped off the electric light, leaving me 
floundering in darkness. I started to grope for the 
door, and fell over a chair. The dimmed gleam of a 
torch showed across the room, and the circle of 
illumination from it made a splash on my chest the 
size of a bread-and-butter plate. “ Wait,” said Peter, 
his voice taut as a violin string. ” Don't go yet.” 

He showed like a phosphorescent phantom in the 
half-light as ne glided towards the window. 1 follow¬ 
ed, guessing his purpose. The torch went off as the 
curtains parted, then for the second time that evening 
he raised the sash. 

Lights were hurriedly snapping out all over the 
place. The raid alarm had caught the town almost 
entirely by surprise. There had been no organised 
control of blackout in force. Indeed it was question¬ 
able whether any kind of blackout was really effective 
in these latitudes. There were few nights in the year 

when it was too dark to distinguish shape from 
shadow. 


The houses showed spread out beneath us almost 
as plainly as by day. The only buildings of any real 
importance, those of military significance, had been 
erected some distance inland. Nature and the art of 
man had combined to camouflage them so well that 
it would have been hard to pick them out from the 
air even under a blazing sun. 

As we watched there came a jagged flash that split 
the sky raggedly, and a little later the sound of the 
gun itself reached us. Automatically I timed the 




sr-assr s h .“^ p :fp TO 5=rt.» ». 

^»r«crr & r-r«“» is,"2s 

- = 

purposeful, but laboured queering. 

From behind the hills there sp s m oved stealthily 

questing fingers of searchlights^ bey_ m ^ tQ sn eak 

across the sky, as though their 1 ° it by surp rise. 

furtively up on a plane and fnr its prey. 

Suddenly one of them shot out,, gra | d ag -itatediy 
The pseudopods of the other beams wavered ag 

r y coul T d h Pick out With the 

naked eye. . . PP hoes rumbled 

Then the guns spoke again, a e Ug> The one 

bach in muttered protest from behaving with a 
searchlight that had * PP i*[f lligcnce went out now, 
reasonable amount of int ® & f the fraction of a 
leaving its path to be marked for tne 

second by the faintest of [redi g ov ^ gr0 wn louder 
The sound of approaching planes n | breathing 

in t.he interval. They were "° rha nfed to that of 
labouredly, instead their note ba a ny° many times, 
a hcrnet-like buzzing magnified many, m 
They seemed to be all around i • t bom b, 

I heard the screeching wtostleot uie , andcd my 
and in the breath-taking pause befo something 

oTtarc^enr S = W*** 

The gM been C registered 0 somewhere over on the 

dockside. amount of noise that 1 had 

There had not been the .^ subdued roar than any- 
expected It was more a duil ubd attle sign of 

thing. From the fact het there had been 

lire 1 guessed that moot 
done to the water. 
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A little later another bomb evidently struck some¬ 
thing of a rather more substantial nature, for this 
time the noise was wellnigh deafening, and the 
depleted tail-end of the blast whipped round our way. 
Its force was spent before it reached us, however, and 
we suffered neither injury nor inconvenience. From 
the fierceness with which the flames licked up I 
assumed that at least one wooden frame building had 
got involved. The place burned furiously, and leap¬ 
ing red tongues flung themselves hungrily skywards 
until even the shifting, uneasy searchlights seemed 
tinged with scarlet. 

The planes sounded to be uncomfortably near now. 
It was not my first experience of a raid. Both Peter 
and I had been through a good many, separately and 
together. Each, however, had been an adventure in 
itself, distinct and complete. Seldom, If ever, had 
the features of one duplicated themselves in the next. 
We had learnt in a severely practical way the 
supreme folly of attempting to forecast the course of 
the next from that taken by its predecessor. 

Peter nudged me feelingly. “ I guess it’s time we 
went out to have a look-see," he said. 

It was a sentiment with which 1 agreed. As a 
suggestion it was not so hare-brained as it sounded. 
We knew enough to keep under cover when neces¬ 
sary, and so far as the bombs themselves were 
concerned we were as safe from a direct hit in the 
streets as anywhere else. Unless our guns opened 
up a heavy barrage or machine-gunning started from 
a low level we had comparatively little to worry about. 

There were other residents in the place where we 

roomed, and it struck me that we had heard nothing 

of them recently. From first to last no sound had 

come from any of the other apartments. I concluded 

that the inhabitants must all be out. Possibly the 

alarm had caught most of them far enough away from 

home to make them unwilling to take the risk of 

returning through the streets while a raid was in 
progress. 


There was nothing in the least odd in the fact that 
they all should be out at the one time. In a climate 



such as this white people at least chose the cooler 

evening hours to go abroad. w 

I noticed that Peter did not close down the window. 

There was light enough coming in from outside for 

me to see this. I took it to be no more 'than a 

normal precaution against possible blast. Ope 

windows stand a better chance of surviving intact tha 

if they are shut. . .. Un the 

I followed him out on to the landing. H 
door behind us. then locked it. I wondered why, but 
did not take time off to ask him. He appeared t 
in such a hurry now that I felt he would e 

than answer the question. the one 

By the light of his torch we stumbled down the 

flight of stairs and reached the groundl t 

keDt a sham eve lifted on the way for any stray 
gleams of light from beneath tdie doors we passe ,but 
saw none. I accepted that as further surely 

everyone else was out. Otherwise there 

have been a light showing somewhere. scented. The 
The warm evening air was no long to gome- 

heady odour of frangipanni had given P wen t off 
thing decidedly more acrid. Anothe caught at 

as we reached the street entrance, t g truc k 

the door jamb to steady myself. My d This 

the woodwork with a ]\ oUow ar me L h shock of the 
visitation seemed decidedly near. .. , to more senses 
explosion had been clearly peweptible to nore s 

than one. Unless I was greatly 0 “ e . 

ing itself had rocked gently . . • 3 U 

then settled back into position. pf observed Peter 
"The trouble about an air-raid °°f™ e 0 a men t it 
beside me, “is that you never know tn 

may become personal.” that Poe's 

I did not reply, though it struck f me they 

Raven and my collea&u ® ^ Jbev ever been able to 
had much in common had they ever 

meet up together. .. , 1CJ hnwever and we 

Events had made us cautious,, 1 . ng straight 

waited for the next blow instea P- n pas t us, a 
into the street. Someone cam g gure jje 

native, I thought, though I could not 
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was gone too quickly for me to say anything with 
certainty. The one characteristic that fixed him in 
my mind was his deep, panting breathing, curiously 
reminiscent of a locomotive toiling sturdily up a steep 
gradient. The hollow echo of his footfalls died swiftly 
away in the distance. . . . 

Nobody else seemed to be about. We waited, then 
when nothing further of a disturbing nature occurred, 
decided that we could venture out. The street looked 
to be deserted, but when we reached a corner a steel- 
helmeted warden appeared from nowhere. 

“ You’d better get back inside,” he said gruffly, then 
his eyes fell on our headgear, which was somewhat 
similar to his. and he stopped. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” he demanded, peer¬ 
ing at us. 

I took it upon myself to answer. Peter’s cast of 
features was such that he could easily be mistaken 
for a Japanese in an uncertain light, and I did not 
want attention focused on him at this juncture. 

“ We came out to see if we could be of any help," 
I said evenly. ” My name is Keene, Oliver Keene. 
My colleague and I are connected with Intelligence. 
Here are our passes.” 

I held mine Invitingly towards him. Peter, 1 fancied, 
could look after himself. My voice, however, had 
apparently reassured the man. He waved the proff¬ 
ered slip aside. 

“ That’s all right, sir,” he said. ** 1 can’t see them 
In this light, and 1 daren’t flash a torch. You can 
.go on. But Keep under cover. Mr. Keene. There’s 
stuff flying about you mightn’t welcome if it hit you." 

I thanked him and moved off with Peter. 

You stick to the shadows,” I said warningly to 

him once we were out of earshot, “but don’t let 

yourself look too furtive. I didn’t anticipate we'd get 

mixed up in a raid. As it is, if people turn the least 

panicky some one might take you for a son of Nippon 

and set a crowd to do its worst on you before authority 
could intervene.” 

“What a consolingly cheerful soul you are, O.K.," 
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he said, quite oblivious that not so long: ago his own 
outlook had been equally pessimistic. 

I grinned behind the cover of the soft shadows. 
He had begun by leading the way. Probably he still 
thought that I had left the house at his invitation. 
But by degrees I had managed to work round so that 
now I was steering him in the direction I wished to 
go. That was the surest method of dealing with Peter. 
I could usually head him off by allowing him to have 
his way at the start. 

Presently he awoke to the fact that we were just 
not merely sauntering aimlessly along, waiting for 
something interesting to occur. Realisation that I had 
now a definite destination had begun to soak througn. 

“ Where are you going ? " he demanded. 

“Wait/' I said soothingly. “You’ll see presently.” 

I had him at a complete disadvantage, and I think 
he knew it. He was not so familiar with Vusa and 
its layout as I was. This was his first visit to the 
town, while I had been here many times before. 

The bombing was still going on, but none of it 
seemed to be getting any nearer. It was all behind 
us. Apparently it was being confined to a restricted 
area, so that the harbour and the bayside alone were 


being plastered. 

“ This is the raid they claimed took place last night/’ 
I said after some thought. “ What, Peter, do you 
think is the explanation of the discrepancy ? 

He grunted. “ I should have thought there were any 
number of explanations,” he returned. “ The difficulty 
is to decide which is the right one. The most pi’ob- 
able seems to be based on the way we reacted. We 
laughed at the news, because we knew it was not true. 
We assumed they were faking results that they 
couldn’t obtain otherwise. From which came the 
inference that if they had to invent a raid we were 
safe from a real one. That would suggest a sense 
of security to us, and our vigilance would relax a 

trifle in consequence.” ^ , . .. 

I nodded in agreement. I couldn't fault his theon^ 
much. Your opponent starts with an initial advant¬ 
age if he has induced you to despise him and believe 




that he is trying to cloak his lack of success by 
claiming to have achieved the virtually impossible. 

“ There’s another angle, too,” Peter went on 
thoughtfully. 44 We’re very near the Change-Time 
Line here ”—the International Date Line, he meant 
44 and they may have confused today and yesterday 
somehow. I haven’t worked out how, why and when 
yet, but it’s an idea worth chewing over.” 

I saw the apparent fallacy in the argument almost 
at once, but I did not comment. It was one that 
might vanish entirely the moment more evidence 
became available. Again it might not. 

Behind us the night was a chaos of sound, and 
lights played almost incessantly across the sky. Then 
came the crisp, vicious spit-spit of machine guns. I 
wasn’t sure whether it was some of our own fighters 
getting belatedly to work or the Japs adding a little 
variety to the night’s work. Any way, I thought it 
advisable to tug at Peter’s sleeve and twitch him along 
with me into the shelter of a doorway. I hadn’t 
realised before that a tropic climate had its ameni¬ 
ties, but the section we were now in was verandahed. 
True, the roofing was flimsy, but it gave us added 
protection of a sort. On the other hand it helped to 
make our eyrie into a pit of blackness. 

The machine-gunning we had heard could have been 
only the one burst, however, for after that first 
fusillade there was no repetition. I waited to make 
sure. Then : 44 Corn's on,” I said. 

Peter groaned. 44 How much farther have we to 
go ? ” he asked. 44 1 bring you out to see the sights and 
before I know where I am you’ve sidetracked me on 
to some expedition of your own. You might have 
given me warning.” 

44 1 did,” I said. 44 Years ago. When you first 
teamed up with me I told you that you’d have to be 
prepared to do anything at any time that I thought 
necessary. Any way, we’re nearly there now.” 

44 Nearly where ? ” 

It was then I decided to take pity on him. There 
had really been no reason why I should have with¬ 
held the information, but I couldn’t resist keeping him 
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on tenterhooks occasionally. He had his own secre¬ 
tive moments, and deserved to be paid back for them. 

“Tu Fu’s place,” I said smoothly. 

“Tu Fu,” he repeated as though the name had 
struck some chord in his memory. But before I cou 
ask him was that so he began to .gabble away l 
Chinese. I caught the swing of it. It was metrical. 

“ What’s that ? ” I said sharply. 

“‘The Chariot Song,’” he told me, “written by one 
Tu Fu, probably about a millennium ago. Exact aaie 
unascertainable. Possibly he was a remote ancestor 


of your man.” T 

“ Possibly,” I began, “ though personally I think it s 

very doubtful. When you've met my Tu Fu I imagi • 

you’ll find it hard to picture him as having had a y 

ancestors at all. He’s unique. But what s this 

Song ’ ? I’ve never heard of it.” _ , „ Tf .» q 

“There’s an English version,” he returned, 
the sort of thing the average dictator might rega 
as subversive.” He quoted a verse or two. 

I didn’t agree with his description. It sounded^to 

me more like the heart-cry of a feuda J ia ^ ol ( ? P g t r 0 ved 
possibly translation into an alien tongue ha 

some of the more delicate nuances. three 

By the time we had turned the last of the three 

comers we had to negotiate he had ex au ed 

subject of Tu Fu the ancestor, but since he 
no signs of coming to a halt I concluded that ^facts 

had given out and that he had fallen “ prv up.” 

visation. «We’re there,” I said warmngiy. W JP 
He sniffed the air. “Chinatown, he declared. 

smells home-like.” _ . . „ w r, eeD quiet 

“It would,” I said scathingly. Now Keep q 

until I tell you you can speak.” . en i ig hten 

He wanted to know why, but I r ^ assured him. 
him. “You’ll find out soon enough, I as r. 

In the dark I felt gingerly over the hidden auri^ 
of the door before which we had stopp small 

were a number of ornamental b ‘ looked rather 
protuberances that by day would h ^ w uh one 

like bronze nail-heads. As th y - when 

exception. Th ? latter took some finding eve ^ 
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one knew where to look, but it had one feature its 
counterparts did not possess. It yielded slightly to 
pressure, and worked a buzzer back in the house. Half 
a minute later a grille in the upper part of the door 
opened stealthily. I knew, though I couldn’t see it. 
The voice that issued from the darkness seemed to be 
coming from just in front of me. 

" What you wantee ? ” someone asked in very 
broken English. “ Velly late. Shop shut. No can do.” 

“ Can the ‘ pidgin ’ talk, Fu,” I said softly, “ and use 
proper English. It’s O.K., here, with a friend. He’s 
O.K., too, but in another sense.” 

From the space ahead of me came a vast, obese 
chuckle. “ Sorry, Mr. Keene,” said the owner of the 
voice, enunciating perfectly. ” I didn’t recognise you 
in the dark. As your country^ proverb has it, by 
night all cats are grey. Just a moment till I open 
the door.” 

The slide of the grille closed with just the merest 
squeak of sound as it moved. Then the door opened. 
I didn’t hear it, but I could tell what had happened 
from the feel of the air as it v.as displaced. I started 
to shuffle forward. 

“ Come in, Mr. Keene . . . and your friend, of 

course. There is nothing over which you can fall. 
Excuse the absence of light, but I have to be careful 
as there’s a raid in progress.” 

" I know,” I reminded him. ** We’ve come through 
K* 

He made no reply to that. I groped in, touched him, 
felt his hand slide down from my shoulder to my 
arm, then he was guiding me. Peter apparently 
needed no help, nor was he given any. He was so 
close behind me, however, that I could feel his breath 
on the back of my neck. 

The hand on my arm moved away. ” Stay there 
till I close the door,” Tu Fu’s voice said command- 
in gly. 

He edged past us with some little difficulty, for the 
passage was on the narrow side. I looked back. The 
doorway darkened abruptly. Then inky blackness 
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descended on us, but for the moment only. The next 
instant the light of a flash jetted out. 

“Well, what brings you here, Mr. Keene, at this 
hour of the evening and in such circumstances . 
Tu Fu said easily. 

“The circumstances themselves,” I said. if 
had been no raid I would not have come. ( You nugn 
almost say that the raid itself brought me.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
TOO MANY 

Tu Fu did not answer at once. I could almost picture 
him turning my words over in his mind, examining 
them from this angle and from that, trying to ma 
sense out of them according to his lights- . , 

“ I am sorry,” he said at length in faintly Puzzled 

tones. “I do not . . . what is lt the A] ^^J^ 

soldiers say ? ... do not connect. Is this anot™^ 
Occidental joke, one just a trifle too subtle for my 

poor intellect ? ” .. „ 

“Not at all,” I said. “It’s no more th . an . f P 1 ®, 1 " 
statement of fact. I’ll be explaining any minute now. 

He knew what I meant by that, that I wasn t going 
to start talking in earnest until we were 1 
where I could see his face in the light and 

see mine. ., . > M «t 

The passage seemed slightly wider , he ^®' „ a 

he was able to move ahead without cramp S 
unduly. He made towards a door from beneath wmcn 
came a faint gleam of light. We followed I was 
right at his heels as he opened the door, and 

the room just behind him. . . in 

He rubbed his hands together, turned to m ^ 

greeting, then his eyes went over my sho 

fr ° 2 Co 3t r?his man 7” he ^.voice 
sounded as though it was being traine , e “I 

«He’s aU right,” I said with swift nonchalance. 
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can vouch for his integrity. His name’s Peter Chun, 
and he’s not a Nipponese, however much he may look 
like one at the moment. Try him and see." 

Tu Fu spat a sentence at him in Cantonese. Peter 
answered in the same dialect, and at length. 

Tu Fu’s face unfroze. "Pardon," he said at the 
end, all smiles and suavity now. “ In these times one 
has to be careful." 

" Quite right, too,” said Peter in English. 

The other ignored the remark. He waved us to 
seats, then went and closed the door. The noise of 
the raid, already subdued, sank instantly to an 
almost imperceptible thread of sound. We seemed as 
remote from the conflict as though we were on another 
planet, though common sense told me that we were 
no safer than we would have been at the other end 
of the town. 

" Now ? ” said Tu Fu questioningly. He probably 
assumed that time pressed, and that we preferred to 
cut clean to the heart of the subject rather than dig 
round it and approach it in the Oriental way, devi¬ 
ously, and through topics totally unrelated to it. I 
made silent acknowledgment of the tribute he was 
paying us, then : 

" I had a curious experience this evening," I said, 
and went on to relate the episode of the Tokio radio. 
I made it strictly factual. My own immediate reactions 
I deliberately suppressed. "You didn’t hear it, I 
suppose ?" I ended. 

Tu Fu shook his head. Western fashion. " I seldom 
waste time listening to the words of the monkey men," 
he said contemptuously. 

I smiled lazily. " I didn’t find it waste of time," I 
said slowly. 

The almond eyes set in the round moon face bent on 
me with a sudden spark of interest kindling in their 
depths. " No ? " he said questioningly. " I fail to 
follow. But perhaps I am not quite so quick-witted as 
you white men." 

" Don’t call me white," Peter interjected protestingly. 
" At worst I’m what the Hawaiians would style a 
hapa-haole.” 
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Tu Fu inclined his head. “I understand, he jsaid. 
The glance that passed between him and Peter sugges - 
ed that it was no empty phrase he used either. 

“To be quite candid,” I resumed, I didn t mak 
anything out of it myself at the time. My imm ^ 
conclusion was that there had been a bad sl ^P' P , 
where or else that it was sheer, reckless propagan . 
Not until the raid started did I really begin to see 
reason for it that would hold water.” .. . a 

Peter sat up abruptly in his chair, and th 

reproachful glance. 

“ Yes, Mr. Keene ? ” said Tu Fu encouragingly. 

I hesitated. Now that my great m°™ent w 
approaching I felt less sure that my deductions w be 
appear faultless to another. 4 O f course y 

wrong,” I prefaced, “ but it did occur t .. 

possibility that this was a way either of 

instructions or intimating that some arrangements 

previously made were now to be carried ou • ss 

Wrinkles of perplexity slashed like kmfe-cuts a 

the serenity of Tu Fu’s forehead, but ^there was 

longer any puzzlement left in his eyes. 

Mr. Keene ? ” he asked. ,. . trifle 

“In this way,” I said. “My expiations a tnfl 

involved, but I think that presently you Hgetthe 8 

of it. The natural tendency of anyone l^temng here 

• in Vusa would have been to have scoffed th ^ 

broadcast as another bare-faced -^ X1S own 

ourselves.” I was conveniently ^ listening 

uneasiness. “But suppose there was someone^hsten^j 

here who knew the facts, realised t was 

timed for this evening, and understood tha n at the 
the tip for him to get ready to start a diversion at 

“ay"'method," Peter said contemptuously^, ^ 
Tu Fu shook his head thoughtfu y. The 

said. “I am inclined to agree with • itg main 
very openness of such a course it is the 

safeguard. Call it a code, if meaning 

hardest of all codes to break d • nt G f words 
depends, not on some arbitrary alr( f a dy issued and 
or symbols, but on instructions 
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known only to a few. So far, then, Mr. Keene, I grant 
your premise. You have succeeded in convincing" 
me . . . up to a point. But of this diversion you posit, 
what, would you suggest, might be its nature ? ” 

I shrugged. “ You have me there. The rest is purely 
speculation. I can merely hazard a guess—or point to 
a possibility. Say, for argument’s sake, that you had 
Japanese agents who seized the opportunity—under 
instructions—to get to work as fire-bugs.” 

Tu Fu scratched his smooth, clean-shaven chin. “In 
a town such as this, built mostly of wood, that would 
be disastrous if the flames were not got under control 
without delay.” 

" I had thought of that,” I said sleekly, and waited. 

” I see.” His eyes slanted a trifle. “ And where 
exactly do I come in ? ” 

“ With your local knowledge, more permanent than 
mine,” I said. “ You have your lines of communication. 
I daresay, too, you have your own sources of informa¬ 
tion. Put a finger for me, if you can, on possible 
foreign agents.” 

Mr. Keene,” he said deprecatingly, " you should know 
better than that. Do you really imagine that any 
Japanese, or indeed anyone looking like a Japanese, 
coifld possibly live openly for long here these days ? ” 

“ No I don’t,” I said bluntly. “ But there are ways in 
which he could hide up. Further he need not necessarily* 
be Jap himself. The chances are that he isn’t, more, 

that he isn’t doing anything likely to draw the faintest 
suspicion on himself.” 

Then why ask me ? You have official channels 
through which you could acquire information.” 

I shrugged again. “Maybe,” I said, “but they 
haven t the contacts you possess. Hints leak through 
to you that would never reach white man. I’m being 
frank. It’s possible, if my guess is right, that some 
of the mischief may have been done already. But if 

it has not I would like to be prepared in advance of a 
future occasion.” 

He sat so long in silence that I thought he was 
never going to answer. But at last he spoke. 

I can recall nothing off-hand that is likely to be of 
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the slightest use to you,” he said slowly. ^hat I <^an 
do lies in the future. I can promise 

should the merest whisper of any su P it on 

stance come to my ears I shall make it 

to you. At the same time I should like to> make* 

quite clear that I am not prepared misleading 

blame should my information prove 

or should you—either of you—come to grief m me 

course of your investigations.” . im11v » 

I TtooYup toV convinced that 1-dgot nothing 

SSyM K 

more helpful. It did not look on the face oi^ ^ ^ 
though my guess had been as close to 

had assumed. , . . P-nt-twi idea 

He made no effort to detain us, in S telling 

that he was rather glad to be nd o f , ch with us , 
him how and where he could get in feeling 

we took our leave. I came into the street 

considerably chastened. to a very 

The sound of the conflict had di w ^ owed ] ur id, 
great extent. The sky across the y bombg were 

but it was fairly evident fh t ^ a dis ta nc ^ a gun occasion- 
being dropped. Away in the distan S to us the 

ally boomed sullenly, and the £® fa V ery far away 

echoes of a plane moving swiftly eithe y 

or very high up. ^ “Pulled a boner, 

Peter fell into step beside me. ™ WO uldn’t 
didn’t you ? ” he said provocatingly. AU r 

^Possibly because he hadn’t anything to open up 

about,” I suggested. . e like a 

In the half-light Peter wrinkled up h is aren ’t 

puppy confronted with a bad smell, 
you ? ” 

“ You opened your heart to Tu Fu gather more 
you did to me,” he said in a disgrunt ton much 

“You mean I said a good deal to him. But n gwear 

of what I told him would you be prepared 
was literally true ? ” 
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“ Some of it, of course, was sheer speculation,” he 
admitted. Nevertheless he flashed me a questioning 
glance from out of the corner of his eye. 

“ Some undoubtedly,” I conceded. “ But even when a 
man announces he is placing all his cards on the table, 
what guarantee have you that he hasn’t a spare ace 
up his sleeve ? ” 

” Have you ? ” 

“ Why ask me,” I countered, “ to say something that 
can be used in evidence against me . . . either way ? 

He gave up probing at that, and sighed wearily. I 
stepped in and switched his thoughts in another 
direction. 

“ What's your verdict on Tu Fu ? ” I asked. 

“Y'tr know him better than I do,” Peter retorted. 
" Sti’/ *here are Chinese and Chinese, just as there are 
supp^Vr rs of Nanking and Chungking.” 

“ Meaning . . . ? ” I said, rather startled. 

" Meaning nothing in particular. Merely, now that 
cliches seem to be the fashion and you’ve spoken about 
a spare ace up your sleeve, I’m reminding you of the 
possibility—I didn’t say ‘ probability ’—of a nigger in 
the woodpile.” 

I said nothing. There was nothing to say. Still I 
could not help thinking that the gentlemen who 
remarked that speech was something given us with 
which to hide our thoughts had uttered words of 
wisdom. There had been three of us doing it that night. 

The long-drawn steady i ote of the " All-Clear ” came 
as unexpectedly as the warning had. I had completely 
forgotten all about it. Perhaps there was some vague 
idea back of my mind that it must have gone while 
we were being entertained by Tu Fu. It is queer to 
look back now and speculate as to what might have 
happened had it sounded, say, ten minutes later. 

It took us nearly that length of time to reach our 
apartments. The place was more populous than it had 
been when we made our exit. There were some women 
crowding the doorway, and one made a sort of grab at 
me as I tried to inch past. I fancy she was hysterical, 
otherwise she wouldn’t have taken the trouble. 

Someone else flashed a torch, possibly with the idea 
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of making- us feel matey all round, and 1.was ablei to 
get a good look at her. Her age was indeterminate 
but her colouring was undoubted synthetic Wonde^ 
immediately lost all interest. I like my j 

raven locks, sloe-black eyes and fast ways as the po 

might have said had he thought of It first. 

I removed my tin hat, not because I was feeling e^ctra 

polite, but with so many curves about the ^ wasn , t 

chance of some of them getting that the *«a11- 

careful. Even so it was a crus^ Now that the M 

Clear” had sounded human rainbows w<^e ng 

all over the place. As always happens once a storm 

13 Th^stairs were com P arativ ® ly c Jj^p 1 ete]y d dMerted! 111 1 
when we reached lt: - a P peare ^..5 ian Pl foot y had trodden 
could have sworn that no t wav _and I would 

there since we had last passed that way 

almost certainly have been wrong. He reached 

fofte ’door — with it. stopped, 

th ‘"l “t, W?X V; *«£ 

but wanted some sort of j cou ld speak 

“Yes,” I said without * as ^ a “°"j early “Why?” 

with certainty. I remembered q tensely. “ Look 

“ Well, it isn’t locked now,” he said tense y 

for yourself.” . .. . f nnd ran the beam up 

He produced his ^ as ^ lg , what I saw told its 
and down the side of . h d ° n f orC ed into the room, 
own tale. Entrance had been been 

A chisel or some implement of the k, ^ th0 

thrust in between the doo > lintered wood show- 

inevitable result. The ^ re ^ ly " P No attempt had been 
ed up like a raw gash in flesn. 

made to conceal the damage. Either the 

I felt divided between two pwss^ impro vised 

intruder had had to w °*\ t ally clumsy. On recon- 
tools, or else he was na y former solution. The 

sideration I leaned towards th r need for haste, for 

man had undoubtedly ^ is where we were or how 

he could hardly have known where we 

soon we would return. cc > ^ ' / 
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“ 1 wonder what he could have been after,” I said. 
I could think of nothing* in our possession likely to 
tempt a thief. Any way, it seemed fairly obvious 
that the gentleman in question was no ordinary picker- 
U P °£ unconsidered trifles. Our apartments were 
probably the most inaccessible of the lot. He would 
almost certainly have made a bigger haul and been 
more sure of escaping quickly had he, for preference, 
tackled one of those farther down. The conclusion 
would appear to be that he was interested in our 
rooms because we occupied them. 

.. v etG v contemptuously at my half-question. 

You hadn t finished all the rye, had you ? ” he said. 

I hadn’t, though as a motive that did not strike me 
as entirely adequate. 

Peter pushed the door open. It moved creakingly, 
wmetHtag caught and he had to exert force. Part 
o the splintered woodwork had jammed, apparently. 

F ^ • 8fa , ve Wlth a subdued tearing sound. 

Unthinkingly I fumbled for the switch as I edged 
m found it, and pressed it down just as Peter called 
warningly. I recollected then that the curtains 

!, iad o t f be . en dra ^ n before our departure. But my fears 
rpy. Pet f r s caution turned out not to be necessary. 
Ihe window was now completely obscured. Our visitor 

? ad lt mt nd , completed the bla <*out for us—or 

likely imSelf The latter » inde ed, was by far the more 

* a & lanc e around. So far as I could 

i* 8 ?, been dist urbed. Still. since it was 
lghly impiobable that a total stranger would have 

P n „® n 1T J. ™ r * ly i° complete an unwanted blackout 
£ an J utofrted and, at the time, unoccupied room, I 

? h c ‘ de v J tbat a . mo ^ e intensive search was indicated. 
The lye turned out to be untouched. Possibly our 

mvno personal belongings had been gone through, but 

wh»t ?,L them sbow f d an y sign of disturbance, and, 

f more to . the P° int . nothing was missing. 

.. w h y T” i a Taid ' Peter Said sardon icallyf 

, f rima< ;f d - “ Possibly because he was 
intei ested in us,” he said sweetly. 
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I was inclined to agree, though it struck me that 
one could have too many people—if they were of the 
wrong sort—interested in one. I said as much... 
expressively. 

Peter lounged over to the wireless and turned on 
the tap. No doubt in his opinion anything was better 
than the type of conversation I was at the moment 
handing out. The radio, however, refused to oblige. 

Not a sound came from it. 

Peter was looking at it curiously, with an odd 

expression on his face. 

41 Perhaps," I said acidly, 44 the raid s upset its 

nerves." 

“Out of the mouths of babes. . . . f^ 
yourself," he said. 44 Still, I believe you've h!t close 
to . the complaint, if not the cause. Hold on a 

™He tG swivelled the set round, and made as though 
to unscrew the back. But the movement was not 
completed. The back came away in one piece the 
instant he touched it, and revealed the wreckage of 

the interior. 

Peter aave a howl. There was no need to ask 
what was wrong. A glance was enough to show me. 

Everything smashable in the set, va ! v ^ ] ' n ^a^ents'* 
been pounded into wellnigh unrecognisable fragments. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
I, „ i ' KNOCK ! KNOCK ! 

I waited until some of the ? ult ^”® S ® h f'o n ^ 1 r d lu < rid 

vdth^ expressions r that ld are 10 oRen uttered, but seldom 

printed. Then I spoke. .. «« But 

“So that's what he came to do, I said. 

S 3? hoVev a e r r ! 

he took a deep breath and came up for air. 
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“ Sorry,” he said, though there was not the least 
hint of contrition in his voice, ” but there are times, 
of which this is one, when that everlasting ' Why ? 
of yours is apt to become a trifle irksome.” 

“ But I merely wanted to know,” I said defensively. 

" Of course you did, you he-Rosa Dartle, but then 
you’re not the only one in search of an answer. ^ I’m 
just as anxious if it comes to that, but I don’t go 
asking fool questions of someone no better informed 
than I. However, let’s sift over the evidence, and 
see if we can arrive at a solution. That’s possibly 
the best way.” 

“ It’s the only way,” I declared emphatically, “ short, 
that is, of catching the culprit and asking him. Even 
then he might not tell the truth.” 

Peter choked, and dark thunderclouds loomed for 
a moment threateningly above his brow. Then his 
face cleared. “ You win,” he said thickly. ” Any 
way, you’re in charge here. Perhaps you have an 
idea.” 

I nodded briskly. “ I wouldn’t be surprised. That 
set was smashed to prevent us listening in. Don’t 
say that’s perfectly obvious. There could be other 
explanations, but as I don’t think they matter I’m 
ignoring them for the time being. You agree ? ” 

“ So far. Go on.” 

" Well, once that set was out of action there would 
be several courses open to us. We could have it 
repaired, though that might be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, with spare parts virtually unobtainable. Or 
we could arrange in the interim to listen in at some¬ 
one else’s set, though we could hardly remain glued 
to it, so to speak, in the way we could to our own. 
You see, the other party, particularly if his was an 
official set, might want the use of it at the moment 
we required it for our own purposes.” 

Peter chuckled broadly. “ I’m beginning to get the 
set-up. Boiled down it appears to amount to this. 
The vandal who called here is satisfied on the face 
of it if he stops us listening for a limited period. 
Isn’t that so ? ” 

“ Assuming you attach the same meaning to words 
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rsaid^Seir-'Now . 0 does 1 Xf S ft ion convey 

T^r^; It -s ra £&•"*£ 

admitted. “ Normally, for instan e, discovered 

for my fatal curios;ty, we 1 ^l^radio was out of 

until sometime tomorrow th® loss on our side, 

action. That would have meant, ^\ ettcv part of 
presumably a gain on tnei , that seems to be 

twenty-four hours. Time ga 

the activating element. ^ stressed “ Somehow 

“There's another aI Jf le ’ h 1 conclusion that we’ve 
someone has jumped to through listening 

stumbled on some clue, ^ „_ wor k or knowledge. If 
in. Now either that’s ^esswork ^or ^ sometw? g 

the former, the person co ” hint about which I d 
to help along his guess, know ledge, well, there s 
like to hear more. But if it s 

been a leak somewhere. ^ ^ turned an earnest, 

“As for instance • • • • 

questioning face towards me. change> .. i suggested 
“ Try guessing yourself f „ he re marked after 

“Well, so far as we / ^the^nly one besides our- 
a tiny, thoughtful pau s ®» heard over the radio is 
selves who knows what w 

your pal Tu Fu.” preceded that state- 

“ Not exactly,” I smiled. * u^ You said( so 
ment with a qualification, * ne of reasoning we 

far as we can say. ° knew nothing until w 

can’t well blame Tu Fu.. t jj e was with us un 
told him. Let’s assume ^^viously had no oppor- 
we took our departure, information. But tl \ er ® 
tunity then to pass on . ht have overheard 

a chance that someon acted quickly enough, 

telling him. If that P®*. », , 

rest would foUow logi y- someone in Tu Fu s 

“You’re suggesting then 

employ may be a spy • indicating the possibility. 

“Not suggesting, I ner ^J card d the idea the moment 
I’m quite prepared to . ht .» 
a better one appears in sign 
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" You would ! ” His tone was bitter. “ But where 
does all this lead to—practically ? ” 

“ To several conclusions. We’re under suspicion by 
someone whom we don’t know as yet, at least in 
his true colours. His assumption apparently is that 
we’ve learned rather more than we really have, unless, 
of course, we’ve overlooked something that’s staring 
us in the face. And thirdly, though not necessarily 
finally, something’s on the tapis that we’re being 
warned in a subtle way not to inquire too closely 
into. You might almost say that a challenge has 
been flung at us. 

“ And you might go even further than that, and 
say-” Peter was beginning when he stopped abruptly. 

I had heard the timid tap, too, and I swung to my 
feet at once. Peter’s eyes flashed a question at me, 
the same evidently that was framing itself at the back 
of my brain. Who could it be ? We were not likely 
to have any callers that I could think of, unless—of 
course that was a possibility—the warden we had 
met out during the raid had inadvertently started 
something with a chance remark. 

I produced the solution by dragging open the door, 
and peering out into the passage. A girl was stand¬ 
ing there, not right on the threshold, but a little 
way back in the shadows. They hid some of what I 
would have liked most to have seen. For all that I 
was able to make out that she looked young enough 
to be still interesting. “ I’m sorry to trouble you," 
she said apologetically as soon as I appeared, “but 
something seems to have gone wrong with my light. 
I’m just along from you on this floor. I wonder could 
you do anything with it.” 

She spoke in a low, carefully modulated voice that 
did not hurt the ears, any more than the sight of 
her hurt the eyes, but from which it was not possible 
to deduce much. 

“ Not if it’s what I think,’’ was the first retort that 
sprang to my mind, but I suppressed it before it 
could reach my lips. 

“ Maybe I’d better have a look,” I suggested, much 
against my better judgment. 
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“Yes, do, please," she said earnestly. 

I wasn’t certain—perhaps I imagined it—that she 
spoke just a shade too eagerly. Any way, I decided 
to leave a way of retreat open in case of necessity. 

I turned my head and spoke over my shoulder back 
into the room. “ Our next-door neighbour’s lights are 
on the blink," I said distinctly. “ I’m going to help 

her right them. I won’t be long." 

Peter could make of that anything he pleased. At 
least I had apprised him, without over-stressing it, of 
the sex of the intruder. And I hoped, too, that the 
girl herself would be enabled to see the red in 

time if she had ideas of being anything other than 

just neighbourly. . , . _. . 

Peter did not answer, but then I had not expected 

that he would. However, just by way of asserting 

my independence I left the door open behind me. He 

could close it or not, as he thought nt. 

The girl led the way, keeping a few paces in front 
of me. She possessed a willowy, attractive figure, 
with a swaying, come-hither kind of walk that had 

ltS She > ^s topped at a door. The first thing I noticed 

about it was that it was shut, and J 
with suspicion. Then I reasoned that this in itself 
proved nothing, unless it was evidence of an excess of 
caution. After all, an open door leading into a 
darkened room could easily be construed 

U T still had 6 my “flashlight with me, and the moment 

she turned the handle I shone it over her shoulder 
slicing up the darkness systematically as 1 ™oved 
it to and fro. The room, so far as I could see, was 
quite deserted. If she understood the reason forithe 
wide qweeri I eave the beam she evinced no sign. 

“The switch is here," she said pri ^ y ’ fl ^ ica j t n was 
I circled it with the light from my flash. It was 
fixed just inside the door, where one could reach it 
without having to enter the room. So far ui could 
judge it had not been tampered with. I pressed it 

down experimentally. Nothing happen • 

“ Probably your lamp s burnt itself out, I said. 
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She shook her head. “ Why 
countered. “It’s quite a new one. 


should it ? ” she 
It hasn’t been in 


“ That’s nothing to go on,” I reminded her. Any 

wav. quality isn’t what it was.” . . 

“ This was a good one,” she said with a sort of 

mild insistence in her tone. . 

I gave up arguing, with an inaudible sigh. Appar¬ 
ently she knew all the answers and most of the 
questions. Yet behind it I fancied I could dete o c ,, 
something that was not all sheer obstinacy. The way 
in which she countered my suggestions one alter 
another made it look rather as though she was bent 
on heading me in one direction and in that alone. 

“ All right,” I said evenly, “ I’ll check it over and 

see if there’s any fault I can locate, Miss ... 

I stopped deliberately, waiting for her to respond 


to my hint. She did. . 

” Raye,” she said. It was only later that I learnt 
how the word was spelt. Otherwise I might have 
omitted the " e ” and preluded her name with a 
“ W.” “ Mutara Raye,” she added by way of making 


it quite clear. . 

“Mutara,” I said over to myself, taking care not 
to speak aloud. The name told me something about 
her. Wherever she had been educated, wherever she 
had spent the interval, one thing at least was tolerably 
certain. ' She had been born in the Islands. Given 
a map of the South Seas I could have placed my finger 
without hesitation right on the exact spot. 

She didn’t, however, ask me my name, and I didnt 
offer to tell her. The chances were that she already 
knew. Whether she did or not I was prepared, for 
purposes of my own, to assume that she did. 

“ May I go in ?” I said unnecessarily. “ I’d like to 
look at your lamp.” 

It spoke much for her self-restraint that she merely 
answered. “Why, certainly.” She could so easily have 
retorted, " Well, isn’t that why I brought you here ? ’ 

She followed me in a little way, but stood, I noticed, 
quite close to the door. She could have slipped out 
into the passage in an instant had she wished. I 




looked round for a chair ^ st ^ ’ \ t ben eath the 
would bear my weight, a-nd pw g of the 

lamp, I mounted. Then I ^one tne o from 

torch through the globe. *">“ ^expected, 
that, but failed to ^ wh *‘ * cauR ht it, and was 
I reached up for the & ' that^would release it 

about to give it the * a !* h I£ t 0 f something, 
from its socket when I thoug caS ually enough. 

“Is that switch off ? * ^ „ 

“Would you mind just making • j asked . The 

She turned her back on me hand Something 

released globe slid dov ™ d beea half-expecting it, I 
else came, too. Since I h “ . 1 had seized and 

was not taken entirely by surpns re her answer 

pocketed it a fraction of a seconu 

“Yes, the switch is ^ h ® h |^ d then, please. I'll 

“Good,” I mouthed. bta L 0 “ tlv ” 
want you to try it agampr b ^ ck into the socket, 

I thrust the shank of the giohe „ Right , i 

and gave it the necess y „ 

said. “Switch the light ° . the shadows fled 

She obeyed. The lamp shone out^ ^ ligh t. 

from the walls, and the the chair. The girl 

Unhurriedly I got down from ^ then pee red 

stared first at the lpd expression clouding her 

at me with a queer P uz *f * as P a brunette. To be 
face. I saw then that ^f 0 uTd have been a shade or 
completely satisfying she welcome ®noug 

two darker, still the sight of her w the compleX ions 
in a climate that plays havoc w 

of all kinds of blondes. . oli€ ,inalv from her brown 
The light scintillated tantahsmg^y & kindred colour, 
hair as she moved, and the ye held something 

set above the tr j an ^ a that I couldn’t as yet q 
in their murky depths that 

fathom. ^ she seemed quite pleased. 

“ Thank you," she said. ^ „ 

“ What was wrong with it . points apparently 

I had my answer ready. The P «That 

weren’t making proper contact, c 

OO 


I.A. 
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happens occasionally, even in the best regulated 
fittings.” 

“ Possibly the firing and all that had something to 
do with it,” she suggested. 

“ Possibly,” I agreed. It wasn’t my business then 
to point out that the connection was probably rather 
more remote than she appeared to think. 

I looked about me. It was a nice room, better 
furnished than ours, showed evidence of a taste that 
was good without being exactly perfect. 

“ Well, now that I’ve fixed the trouble for you I 
should be getting along,” I said. “ You're sure 
there’s nothing else I can do ? ” 

She hesitated before answering that, as though there 
was something on her mind of which she was reluc¬ 
tant to speak. Or it may merely have been a way 
she had. “ I’m afraid,” she said at length, ” that I’ve 
taken up far too much of your time already.” 

“ Three minutes to be exact,” I said. “ I’m a quick 
worker. But maybe it could seem a long time.” 

Her smoky eyes went sultry. It looked as though 
I had given the wrong answer or else hadn’t asked 
the right question to begin with. However, the spasm 
of anger—if that’s what it really was—was purely 
momentary. It lasted no longer than the time it took 
me to determine that it was there. 

” You’ve been kind,” she said gratefully, ” so I mustn't 
keep you—from whatever it was you were doing.” 

Either she was trying very hard to get rid of me 
now, or she was working subtly to induce me to stop. 
I couldn’t decide which it was. Her technique was 
just sufficiently out of the ordinary to foster a doubt. 

I thought of something neither of us had mentioned 
so far. “ You were caught out in the raid, weren't 
you ? ” I said. 

She gave me a sharp, half-startled glance. “ Yes,” 
she said with a tiny catch in her voice. “ But how 
did you know ? ” 

I chuckled softly. ” We were here when it start¬ 
ed,” I told her. ” I didn’t notice any light showing 
beneath your door as we came down.” 

” Naturally,” she said quickly. “ Of course there 
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wouldn’t have been any light th * n - 1 ™Return 

all the evening—with friends— and 1 did not return 

till a few minutes or so before I caUed. you. 
didn’t think it safe to try to get home through t 

streets while the raid was on. .. inHimtorv 

“You were wise." I made a § tentative, indicatory 

movement towards the door. L ^, oi W avs willing 
time your light goes bung again. Im always willing 

t0 She U fm'ued. "X had an idea that you were.^she 

SS^rUT-. misbehaving. 

“ -rcoSld,^ — n ,« 

r Si £ me to b? sure 

Before X could decide one way or the otne^ sne 

stepped aside. That left the w y whatever any- 
pass out. It was plainly a dismiss:al, whateve:r any 

thing that had gone before might have been mea 

^°“ Good-night,” she said. Her hand was■ onttejocr 

knob as though she was merely 

go before she closed it. , went out. 

B “ Good-night,” I said colourlessiy^and went ou ^ 

The door shut behind nie. SO und. Taken 

was something slightly vl ^ lou ^ curi0 usly inconclusive 
all round, however, it was t cu the Jhole business 
ending to the episode. In f * J gh< It was almost 

had limped badly from start rnately kept missing 
as though each of us had, alternately, F 

cues. ^ that night to be shut out. 

It seemed to be my fate th n & loged agains t me. 

Even the door of our roon again it squeaked 

I had to push hard to open it, amt Jgwn 4 nQW 

protestingly. That in a w ^ ^ made it difficult for 
Our visitor by his actions h d ^ ^ Wg foots teps. 

any other of his kidney to inquiringly from the 

As I entered Peter looked up mqum g.y slumped 
depth of the easy chair into wmc surprise . " I 

" Back already ? ” he said ^^“^ight session 
thought you were going to maKe an 
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of it. The excuse she gave to entice you out sounded 

far too phony to me.” „ „ , 

“ Like most things that are literally true, 1 com¬ 
mented. "Fiction is seldom plain and unadorned. 

He sat up interestedly. " She wasn't stringing you 
then ? The light really was on the blink ? ” 

I nodded. " Of course. And I set it right/ 

44 How ? " 

" The lamp socket points were not making contact 

with their opposites on the globe. So I took the lamp 

out, then put it back again, and that’s all there was 

. t „ 

He made a derisive noise. " Expect me to believe 
that ? ” he said. " Even if the points had merely been 
a trifle out of true, you’d have had to spend time 
straightening them." 

"I know. But the whole thing was simpler even 
that that." 

I dipped my fingers into my pocket. They came 
out with a small square of flimsy pink paper between 
them, I passed it across to Peter. He took it, stared 
hard at it, and grunted. 

" Chinese laundry ticket," he said. " At least that s 
the kind of stuff they use. But this has never passed 
into circulation. There’s no customer’s mark on it. 

“ Another clue gone then," I said sourly. 

“ Another-! " Peter jerked up out of the chair. 

" Why ? Where did you get it ? " 

"In the lamp,” I said smoothly. " It was stopping 
it from working. The old trick, you’ know. .A small 
square of paper stuck between the socket points and 
the contacts at the shank end of the lamp." 



CHAPTER FIVE 

DIVAGATIONS 

Peter squirmed his ^etw^en them. 44 It’s 

nkTyoi g O h ^/' 3 he said reproachfully, “not to come 
to the point at once.” ^ pose I’m entitled to 

I grinned cheerfully* .. „ j sa id. 

my little mystery occasionally. ^ every time ” The 

“ Occasionally, I a .^ i re f^ frhtene d 44 Then this was a 
lines about his mouth tightened. 

try-on of sorts ? ” he said too emphatically. 

I shook my head, P erha ? b s m a tv S c f course,” I amend- 
44 There’s always the possrtj y, <4 but somehow on the 
ed the meaning of the f would not have deceived any- 

evidence I think not. I remove the lamp. 

one longer than it took to rcino did n’t do it 

I mean is that in my opinion, jf she had reasons 

herself. It was wished on he^ apartment she would 

for wanting to lure m cubtlv than that, 
have gone about it mo d d thoughtful. “But w 
“ Perhaps." Peter sounded tn B ay wa s wrong 

did she say when she found wn 

with the lamp ? _ ., _ tnr dily. 44 1 didn t tell her, 

44 She didn’t find,” I said st not y tQ let her see what 

and I took mighty fin„ 

it was I had discovered. t x susp ected what was 

I explained how, th the switch. „ D . t 

wrong, I had sent he 9 „ p e ter pursued. D ^ 

44 And after that . • • ' old to be shocked, 

keen anythin £ back. I m 99 I said pleasantly. 

ke " P But not too old to be ^fC/count of the balance 
However, I gave him 

of the proceedings. had finished, 4 eV ® ryth g b | 

44 So,” he said when point onwards, eh . She 

seemed to fall flat from that P cxp)ain the trouble to 

didn’t get cordial. You in " But what if she 

her. In fact you left her g 
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knew all along what was really the matter with the 
light ? Do you see where that puts you ? ” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I’d thought of that. I’ve been 
full of ideas. She’d realise, naturally, that I sus¬ 
pected. But there’s quite a strong argument against 
that contention.” 

“ What is it ? I’d like to hear it.” 

“ Just this. If she were responsible the whole affair 
was pointless. She gained nothing by it, merely put 
me on my guard. On the other hand if she had called 
me in to help her out of a genuine difficulty, we need 
look no further for an explanation. Everything falls 
naturally into place.” 

“ That’s the queer part of it,” he said. “ You see 
now whither that conclusion is leading you ? ” 

“ Not quite.” 

“ All right. She’s an innocent party then. So some¬ 
one is playing a trick on her. Why ? You come 
back to that.” 

“ Do I ? I hadn’t noticed. Well, then, on your 
reasoning either someone’s trying to involve her in 
something or is using her as an unwitting tool to 
nobble me.” 

“ Why you any more than me ? ” Peter demanded. 
“ Suppose I had answered the door, would she have 
brushed me aside, and have asked for you ? ” 

“ Maybe,” I said, “ maybe not. There’s no account¬ 
ing for some women’s tastes.” 

He ignored the crack. “ Either of the processes 
you’ve suggested seems far too cumbersome,” he said 
analytically. “ There was no guarantee that the 
postulated results would be produced. You weren’t 
asked for by name. She picked the first person who 
came to the door. So we’re forced back to the con¬ 
clusion that we don’t really know the primal cause. 
And we’re left with only one clue to that, an unused 
Chinese laundry ticket. Still that may prove useful.” 

“ Should it ? ” I said shortly. “ I wonder if you 
know how many laundries there are in this town ? ” 
I saved time by answering the question myself with¬ 
out pausing for breath, and told him—approximately. 

“ Further,” I ran on, " the colours change, not week 
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station but according 

by week, or in any re §^\ fluctuate i ma y get 
to the way the paper suppl ^ u me a green simply 

a red ticket, and the man aite ed to run out 

because the stock of the form wa y even if it were 

at that precise moment. An; y inclined to go run- 

simpler than that I w ° ul ?J drvman in town did this 

ning round, asking each la y h and how.” 
slip come from his pile, * 0 ’ wn abQut it sa 

“ You wouldn't be told much, go ^ knQW much 

crudely,” Peter pointed ou . do claim to have 

about the laundry busmes , of the raC e whose 

some knowledge of the ^psy 

blood runs in my veins. being. One wrecked 

We left it at that for ^ p0 g|ibly quite insigmfi- 
radio set, a number of smalle , P° &nd y an unused slip 

cant items, Mutara Pay ® t add up to any under- 
from a Chinese laund ?T d q her i 0 ck Holmes would have 
standable sum. Possl £! y . t ^ and fitted them into some 
made sense of the ^variably did. But I'm 

sort of cohesive pattern. any given number of 

no Sherlock. In eX n P f e ^ d Tng an almost equivalent 

facts is always capable of yield g ^ fact the real-life 
number of logical explanatm seldom> if eV er, achieve 
detectives of this world would l arry was given away 
any success at all unless 5 or someone connected 

sooner or later either by himself or ^ ^ useful as the 

with him. A nose for cl ^ s * oli ce-station employs, 
kind of " nose ” that every police recollected something 

I was climbing into bed overlooked. 

that both of us appeared to have whether the girls 
Peter nor I had thought to W y t had bee n entered 
room had shown any S1 ^ n unauthorised intruder. 

during her absence by an unau^ opened by a skeleton 

the door been forced, had it b flocked behind her • 
key, or had she Just.merely d on the solution to 

I didn’t know. Yet a lot d P e made a mental note to 
that very simple P ro Ji® m ’ neX t opportunity. Tactfully 
probe discreetly at th tilise the chance to t 

handled, I should be abie to was any thing to 

acquaintance with her if I 

be gained by it. had remarked that she had 

Another point, 
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asked for me by name. More. She had not asked my 
name in return for hers. On the other hand she had 
not behaved as though she knew it already. Such 
indifference was not natural. It had its disturbing side. 
Unless, indeed, it was her way of intimating that further 
attentions from me would not be welcomed or 
encouraged. 

There was quite a pall of smoke hanging over the 
bayside when I looked out of our front window in the 
early morning. The sight set me speculating as to the 
amount of damage that had been done, and whether 
it was more or less than that which the evening broad¬ 
cast had put forward as a claim. That might be worth 
investigating after breakfast. Peter, when I mentioned 
the idea to him, adopted it with enthusiasm. 

I could see no signs of Mutara as we went down. 
Possibly she was not yet astir. But thought of her 
made me wonder what she did for a living. Opportuni¬ 
ties of work in Vusa for girls of her stamp were few 
and far between, yet I felt practically certain that she 
must work at something. Young w- men of independent 
means—as well as those of independent ways—did not 
usually room up at apartment houses of this kind. Not 
they weren’t respectable places. They were, most 
of them, that was the trouble. Their proprietors tended 
to look askance at people who spent most of their time 

indoors. They preferred roomers who were out all day 
most days. 

*^ e nearest bomb, we learnt, had fallen about two 
blocks away. It had made a crater in the centre of 
the roadway, and bits of concrete, ranging in size from 
chips to slabs, had been distributed unevenly over an 
area of some hundreds of yards. Part of the road had 
been roped off, and when we went to get by a sentry 
challenged us. I produced our passes, however, and, after 
a brief scrutiny of them, we were allowed to proceed. 

Oddly enough the smcke appeared to have thinned 
considerably by the time we had neared the district 
over which I had seen it mushrooming earlier on. A 
good deal of white steam was showing through it now, 
so I concluded that with daylight what was still left of 
the blaze was being swiftly got under. 
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Presently we came ^^' n “ c?™1 

noticed'a*number of uniformed figures lurking a^out^in 

the background, as though ready to g PP 

called upon. nroductive of results. 

This time the pass was not so product hande d 

Mine was read through very cs his forwa rd. 

back to me. Peter immediately tnrust 

The man waved it away. there's no need to 

“If it’s the same as the; other.thereiS ( no n 

see it,” he said. “You cant ge S 

■■ Tiz? 1 : 's: as 

**» ra? ■=;“|»» »j «sre 

I should have thought, but it d ^ affecte d by any 

we ourselves were at all line y h&d pointed out, our 

such development. After all, basis> the idea, 

passes had been issued on a f lawful occasions 

of course, being that in pursuit of our law ^ 

we might need to go anywh< e edged close to me. 

Defeated, I turned back. Fete , fe aid conso lingly. 

“ P T er ^l he d * d " d 1 ^nwasn’t that,” I said firmly. 

I shook my head. It wa •? »» 

Oh ! Well, What do we do now 


e stood. You'll see. It wont take au(Jible 
Peter flashed me a looK, 
comment on my hopes. .. f tbat it could all be 

My mood of optimism, my whisper ed in the right 
smoothed over by a few rd.^ me to make contacts, 
ear, lasted no longer than pvnianations that did not 
I was met with apologie , i e ft me cold. The one 

explain, and assurances secure was the lifting of 
thing I was not able to 

the ban. . ,. . fv had aot an idea into its 

Obviously enough al ^ p that ^as^a region into which 

collective head, and, sinc ® t ted naturally the most was 
such a rarity seldom penetrated, naru y 
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being made of it. A rather more charitable view 
perhaps was that some understrapper had taken a 
blanket order a trifle too literally, and nobody now 
was prepared to back down in case someone else s face 
had to be saved at the expense of his own. 

Peter, however, felt inclined to put yet another inter¬ 
pretation on the situation. 

“ You’ll see,” he said darkly. “ A statement will be 
issued sometime today claiming that the attack was 
a failure, the damage done trivial, and the number of 
enemy machines shot down quite out of proportion to 
anything they could have hoped to have achieved.” 

** Meaning ... ? ” I said. 

*' Meaning that no one outside a certain charmed 
circle is going to get a chance of checking what damage 
has been done till all the available evidence has 
disappeared. For a reason. You don’t usually trouble 
to hide things that are not worth seeing. That’s a 
generalisation, I admit, but it’s truer than most.” 

” You’re a complete cynic,” I said caustically. 

” Hardly. I’m merely realist enough to recognise 
facts when they’re thrust under my nose no matter 
how hard people may work to disguise them.” 

I sighed, and gave it up. Argument was futile, 
particularly when the arguments one was compelled to 
use were themselves of extremely doubtful validity. 
Altogether we spent an irritating and inconclusive day, 
finding ourselves thw’arted at almost every turn by 
those who should have helped us and whom we were 
most anxious to help. 

At Peter’s insistence I made inquiries regarding the 
possibility of having our radio repaired. Rather to my 
surprise I found this could be done, providing that the 
damage was merely to the valves. But even in this no 
one was prepared to promise quick action. We would 
have to take our turn on a waiting list. That was the 
best that could be done for us anywhere. 

I seized the opportunity presented by our tour of the 
shops to lead the talk round guardedly to the prevalence 
of electric sets. As the sum total of my probings I 
learnt that there were few such sets in towm. The 
Islands, it seemed, preferred batteries. That was 
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understandable enough in places where no current was 

available, which meant almost & n y Vusa itself 

capital. I had imagined, however that in Vusa^itee* 

more advantage would have been ta 

But apparently not dealer s were not merely 

Assuming then that the deale talking about, 

guessing, but really knew what they were ta s 

I had some grounds for optimism. In the jeveiu 

inquiry our field Of search would start. And 

Official sets could be counted out f down the nature 

even here there were ways of trac ® r engendered 
of private installations. Once the rancour^e ^ ^ 

by our little brush of the be able to obtain 

no reason to doubt but that I w investigations. If 
the necessary authority to make my investigau 

I didn’t I would take it any way. so far had 

Though in this respect at leas^notn ^ ^ 

passed beyond the stage <>* e *P f k e one bright spot in 
elation at the prospect. It w ™ remarkably dis- 
a day that otherwise had pro\ t. 

appointing. usual that afternoon. 

We got back rather earlier appearance until well 

As a rule we did not put m * PP as dar k when we 

on in the evening. Quite oftei m i dwa y between the 
returned. On our landing, rou £ t spotted something 
door of the girl’s room and our j * J it had an oddly 

that did not belong there. picked it up. 

familiar look. I bent down fnr P w hat it was, another 
As I did so I recognised it i°r one> howe ver, was 

of those flimsy paper squares wintry sun seen 

a sort of pale, sickly yellow, like a 

through thin mist. . _ nd be darted me a 

Peter saw what I was up » dark eyeS( but had 
questioning glance out of h ’ we h ad gained our 

wit enough not to comme against interruption, 
room and had closed the ^ , vit b the ominous little 
I extended my hand then, 

square lying flat agamst my P conteI p P t. " This 

“ Another of th ® m * he r suppose it means that your 
one looks bilious, though. . y vour services again 
lady friend will be rcq S 
tonight.” 
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I nodded. “It certainly looks like it, I said 
gloomily, “unless, of course, you’re the selected victim 
this time. Perhaps she wants to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, too.’’ . 

“ We’ll see,’’ he said with no particular confidence in 

his voice. “ Perhaps for the sake of experience I’d 
better answer the door when the knock comes. At any 
rate, it looks as though our anonymous friend has quite 
a plentiful supply when he doesn’t mind dropping an 
odd one on his rounds.’’ 

“ It’s quite simple,” I said. “ They stick together 
sometimes. They’re so very thin. It’s easy enough 
to take out a square without knowing that there’s 
another attached to it, and have the second flutter 
unnoticed to the floor.” 

I don’t quite know what impulse it was—it could 
hardly have been presentiment—that made me turn 
next to our light switch, and press it down. Certainly 
no illumination was needed, for it was still quite bright 
in the room. Indeed that was probably why I did not 
for a moment realise what had not happened. 

For that was the remarkable thing. The light had 
not come on. Our lamp apparently had been doctored 
in its turn. 


CHAPTER SIX 
CREATURE OF THE NIGHT 

Idly I flipped off the switch, thrust my hands into my 
trousers pockets, crossed to an easy chair, and dropped 
languidly into it. 

Peter stared at me with ill-concealed exasperation. 
“ Well, aren’t you going to take the lamp down, and 
see what’s clogging it ? ” he said. “ Or are you leaving 
it to me ? ” 

“ Neither,” I said, quite coolly. 

He bristled visibly. “ Why not ? ” 

“ Because there’s no need,” I said sweetly, “ I'm 
assuming that the lamp’s been treated for a purpose, 
and that’s quite enough for me.” 
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He scratched his nose in perplexity. "I don’t see.” 

he said in a puzzled tone. cm a ran- 

I gave him a lazy, patronising smile, the kmd guaran^ 

teed to get in under the skin of a „ You’re not 

wouldn’t,” I said, adding insul _ t _. t< ? c ”j 1 fact they’re 

familiar with my methods, Watson. think i ng - which 
strange to most people. They involve thmkm&wmcn 

you’ll agree, is rather a strain. Apart .from that, 

should we interfere with this little y , ’ g P for the 
thereby spoiling someone’s carefully laid plans tor 

^ You’ll spoil ours if that lamp won’t work.” he said 

° m iThoo y k my head. ” I don’t think so. In fact I’m 

sure I won’t.” , . obout it. But if 

“ All right, all ri P ht V n b ^ h ^fe round i„ the dark just 
you imagine I’m going to plunge ' r V ou’ve got another 
to satisfy your crackedest whims you ve g 

guess coming,” he said P rov ° k J? g v? r ’ 0 ther, less of it,” I 
I cut him short. ” Less of it, brother j sor t 

said loftily. “Keep quiet a moment 

things out in my mind.” nevertheless he 

He gave a sniff that ““'"’are that he was 

obliged. A moment later I be ca ™ curtly, 

loading his pipe. I stopped him * ition in slightly 
“Better not.” I elaborated my^^ in the air, 

softer tones. “ Smoke tends sQ £ Qf stron g stuff 
particularly when the tobacco s though we d 

we’re used to. I'd prefer it not to wok 

remained here any considerable* • spoke and the 

“Oh ! ” he said, and from fa int suspicion 

look he gave me I concluded th . to pe rmeate 

of my intention was at last beginning 

through. .... bt<; settled, my course of 

Presently I sat up, my d m i n d if nowhere else 
action clearly outlined in my 

M yet * , 4 -vion five minutes’ work,” I said 

“Not bad for less than hve m 

appreciatively. 

“What isn’t ? ” Peter enappej l. and climb ed 

I sidestepped the challenge in his voi 

unhurriedly to my feet. 
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“ We’re going out again,” I said. “ Now. We’ll eat 
while we’re away. Between this and that we’ll waste 
so much time that we’ll hardly get back before full 
dark. That lamp, as I’ve hinted, has been interfered 
with for a purpose. What exactly that is I can’t say 
for certain, though I’ll admit that I have my suspi¬ 
cions. Still there is only one way of making really 
sure, that of coming back at a time when the lamp 
should function, but won’t.” 

“ I suppose that makes sense to you,” Peter said 
wearily, “ but to me it’s just another string of words.” 

“ You’ll know better when I’ve told you what part 
you’re to play,” I said darkly. “You’ll see tonight, too, 
how right I've been in suggesting such a course.” 

So he would have, but for the unexpected interven¬ 
tion of the retiarius, but then neither of us could 
possibly have anticipated any such development as that. 

Peter moved out into the passage the instant it 
became clear that I was not going to enter into intimate 
details so long as we were in the house. I followed, 
easing the door to behind us and taking care to ensure 
that it could be pushed open quickly and with a 
minimum of sound. We hadn’t troubled so far about 
having the lock repaired. I wasn’t yet sure that it 
would not be merely a waste of time and money. 

What we did for most of what remained of the 
evening doesn’t matter so far as this record is con¬ 
cerned. I parted from Peter at length at what would 
have been dusk had we not been in the tropics. He 
went off to carry out his part of the scheme I had 
outlined. I lingered on. 

The night came down with that suddenness which it 
affects in those latitudes. But this evening no lights 
glowed out golden in the velvety gloom. Vusa had 
learnt its lesson. True, there were stray gleams 
showing here and there, but nothing that mattered, 
only lamps that shone through curtains like faint 
phosphorescence, but that could scarcely have been 
visible from the air. 

The night felt hot and heavy, with a sort of scented 
stickiness in the air. I had a couple of drinks at a 
place I knew, mainly to pass the time away. The beer 
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Itself was far too warm to assuage thirst. It seemed 

merely to encourage it. , .. „ . 

When I came out again the fireflies were darting in 

and out between the pandannus trees, and in t 
shadows of the boles couples were whispering I 
wondered that they had the energy to make love.. 
Myself my preferences ran to a cool bath and some¬ 
thing with ice in it to drink. I suddenly found myself 
recalling with longing a little place in a side-street 1 
Colombo where they used to serve the coolest hme 
squashes I've ever sampled. Wishful thinking, n 

d °X b went into another hotel, and had a third1 beerMn 

the vain hope of getting the » a ™ r r , 0 ^ e rs “” 
out of my mouth. They had tasted rather like warm 

dishwater. This was just as wa J\ • boiled 

something about it that made me thmk they h *3 wi lea 

muddy potatoes in it before serving t to the public. 

They hadn't been sparing with the salt e»th • nt _ 
Everything had deteriorated, eve: nmi inn* app^ ^ 
ly. A man in a hurry rushed y . Js breath, 

the street, and cussed me vl £ or ° X t ag to blame. 
But it was his own awkwardnes well where I 

^hr r fr «« 1 

W ¥or°tt ng moment I toyed wi^ the idea^f^going after 

““win't worth X Trouble. Apologies from a total 

stranger were bound to be in ncer^ ^ apart ments. 

I made my way leisurely j wan t e d to 

Peter should have se ^ tled h developments I expected to 
allow plenty of time for^the d . el JP g quite d ark. The 

take place. The entrance h enforced gave the 

partial blackout tha J; i 1 * use for dispensing with all 
management a very good excuse iui 

guiding lights through possibilities in 

As I mounted the stairs x arrangements, 

my mind. I could see no flaw »£ elf in a way that 
Peter, I knew of old, could efln ^ ^ position, so 

defied detection. He s h°ul d a \ kad anticipated the 
that if our visitor appeared as x 
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latter would find himself, not master of the sit'mtion 
and the two men for whom he was waiting, but caught 

unexpectedly between two fires. , _ - 

Actually nothing worked out quite as I had hope 

th There^as d no sign of life about Mutara Raye’s room 
and I could see no gleam of light from beneath the 
door. I even stopped a moment and listened with my 
ear against the panels, but could hear nothing. The gin 
never seemed to be in. I wondered if she ever slept, 

and, if so, when. 

I made the rest of the distance with every sense 
tingingly alert. I’ll swear I moved so softly that x 
wouldn’t have disturbed a mouse crouched half a dozen 
inches away from me. Everything seemed to be work¬ 
ing sweetly. No loose board squeaked protestingiy 
under my feet, the handle turned and the door itself 
moved in response to my pressure without the slightest 


suspicion of a sound. 

I reached out very cautiously for the light switcn, 
found it, and stood a moment listening before depressing 
it. It was then that I fancied I heard faint breathing 
somewhere, but I could not be altogether sure, for the 
silence was that eerie kind that seems to be full of 
isolated and indeterminate sounds, as though the very 
darkness itself were creaking and straining against the 
restraints imposed upon it. 

Then very deliberately I flipped the switch over, so 
that it clicked sharply. At the self-same instant I 
dropped to the floor. 

Nothing happened. In the room everything had 
of a sudden become very quiet and still. 

My first manoeuvre appeared to have failed. Either 
my deductions had been right away off the mark or 
else the adversary I had conjured up was playing a 
game as clever as mine. 

Slowly, after a seemingly interminable interval, 
assured by the continued absence of incident that I had 
really made a grotesque mistake, I hauled myself to 
my feet, and took a cautious, shuffling step forward. I 
heard nothing, not even a faint swish through the air, 
but something settled over my head like a bag, then 
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tightened abruptly so that the startled cry that burst 
from my lips sounded thin and muffled even in my 

OWT1 pnrs 

I hit out with an angry violence but as I did so my 
legs and arms were caught and entangled in 
like folds of fishing net. It wrapped itself lovingly 

^It^Uhappened with a surprising swiftness and preci¬ 
sion of movement. Each of the latter came pre g 
so closely on the heels of its predecessor that they 
appeared to. overlap. I was stretched proneiwi the 

floor, swathed cocoon-like and as helples ... f t 

baby before I had quite woke up the appalling fact 

that I had been out-guessed °V t ‘P la ? e ^ fld S gt had 
manoeuvred at every point. The trap it 

been expertly turned, and I had + walked nght into it. 

Next thing’s were done to me that made 
Hands came stealing through unsuspected ^ps hi ^h 0 
net, and swiftly sifted out the contents of my pockety 

Somehow, too, a light had come ’ thickneS g 0 f the 

it very faintly showing X^the afd of the^illumina- 
material about my head. By tn made of my 

tion, no doubt, a sel f^™ J^of that when presently 

JrWSTttaS'tek into the pockets from 

which they had been taken. qu i ck , stealthy, 

After that there ensued a sen ^ ^ seized Uke a 
but unexplained moycmente T n acrosg the floor , and 
full sack dragged unceremomou ly . of this treat- 

dumped m a corner. The sheer § nQt even squirm . 

ment stung me to anger, J? Lffocation in that baglike 
It was hot to the point of su eyes a nd effectively 
thing that at once mask.ed y V* so much a s the 

gagged me. But for £ the slightest idea of 

fhct that I was not able to creatu re of the night who 

the identity of this a "|* zin .f could n ot even teU whether 
was doing all this to me. I co 

it was man or woman. j abou t the room now. 

My captor seemed to be pa g reall y could 

very softly it is true. ^ Most probably, 

lying *00 t S hT fl d oo°r f Tl was, the vibration of the boards 

V* 


I.A. 
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communicated themselves to me through some other 
sense than that of hearing. 

A little later that ceased altogether, however, and for 
a period nothing further occurred. At length, just as 
I was coming to the conclusion that our visitor must 
have stolen unobtrusively away, I was seized roughly 
and turned over on my face while hands fumbled at my 
neck and then at my back. Next I was returned to my 
original position, and left. That seemed to be the end 
of it. 

How long I lay still, pondering, I cannot say. It felt 
like ages, probably it was not more than a few minutes. 
But finally the utter boredom and discomfort of my 
plight, the fact that I was near stifling and the sweat 
running in rivulets down my face, drove me to 
desperation. 

I started to struggle, rolling over and over. I hit all 
the furniture in the room, and it hurt. At first, too, 
my efforts appeared to be getting me nowhere, then 
abruptly it dawned on me that the net seemed some¬ 
how looser than it had been. I realised at that, what 
I should have guessed before, that my lashings had 
been eased that time I had been rolled on to my face. 
The unknown had not been entirely devoid of some 
creature feeling. 

Once I grasped the situation it was not long before 
I succeeded in crawling out of the tangle. The bag 
came loose easily enough, sufficiently, at any rate, to 
allow me to breathe more freely. The net, however, 
turned out to be a slightly more difficult proposition. It 
caught in unexpected places, and once what I suppose 
was a sort of running string tightened abruptly when I 
strained. 

But by dint of working without haste or flurry I got 
rid of it at length, kicked my feet free, shook it off 
my hands, and stood up. It was barely an instant later 
that I got my head out of the bag. 

The light of the room was full on. It slashed blind¬ 
ingly across my sight at my first glimpse of it, and I 
blinked hard. Then I blinked again once or twice, the 
searing pain back of my eyes gradually subsided, and 
I was able to see without discomfort. 
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I stared wonderingly about me. The door was closed. 
There was little sign of disorder in the room. 

Another bundle wrapped in a fishing-net and thrust 
into the shadows in a dark corner of the room caught 
my attention. The very shape of it looked °™ in o us ’ 
and I darted towards it with a queer fear digging 
my heart. I guessed it was Peter even before I tore 
the thing from his face and looked at him. He w 
unconscious, breathing rather jerkily, and 

hi We h had r °no n b d randy, but I renumbered the^ryem^the 

cupboard, poured some into a glass, a couched 

of the contents between his teeth. He 
spluttered, then opened his eyes a ctrck. 

" Wake up," I said. " You’re not dead yet 
He groaned. "How do you know? he retort** 
weakly "You’re not me. You cant tell how im 

feeling." . m It was obvious that nothing 

hadbS? c£STto him from which he would not recover. 

" What happened, any way . id c i aw ing at 

"Take this thing off me first, he said.^clawing ^ 

the fishing-net. ‘ X can t tal turned him over, 

I put down the glass on the table, iuvn ^ ^ 

unwound him, then helped „ lass a nd drain what 

thing he did was to reach for the glass ax 

was left of it. ir of satisfaction. 

"That’s better," he said with an,air 

"You couldn’t refill it, J ^° I felt the need of some- 
I demonstrated my ability- libations, 

thing myself, and joined him casual, his 

" You got him ? " he question, 

words more of an assertion th y _ . like the 

. I s ?, ld , b ‘“f r , !y - ran you be sure that it was a 

fish. But why ‘he ? ^an 

man ? ” J o-rnaned " I shouldn’t have 

He shook his head, the:n gr ( , a i um p on the 

done that," he complained. There s and gtm 

back of my skull as big as a gge°“£ e %*'' me .” He 

rising. At least thats what found it, and 

probed gently for it with his nngers, 

winced at the touch. 
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“ No, I don’t know who it was,” he returned to the 
subject. “ I said ‘ he * merely because one assumes a 
man in such circumstances. Still,” he added thought¬ 
fully, ” there was a deftness about the way things were 
done that might have suggested a woman.” |f 

“ Sit down, take it easy, and tell me what happened, 

I said. ” I want to hear your story first.” 

“ There isn’t much to tell,” he said, and by that I 
knew that he meant to go into details. “ I came in 
just as we had arranged I was to do. Everything was 
very quiet and still, and the indications were that ^1 
was the first arrival on the scene. The curtains hadn’t 
been drawn across the window. They were just as we 
had left them. However, just to make sure, I flipped 
the carefully-shaded beam of my torch round the room. 
There was nothing—or nobody—there that I could see. 
So I sat down. 

” Presently—minutes later, probably, in reality-—I 
heard a faint sound. I guessed someone was trying 
the door. I waited, straining my ears. There were 
indications that the door must have opened and closed, 
and someone, presumably, had entered, but I heard 
nothing else. Everything seemed to have become very 
still. Yet I had a definite sense of another presence 
in the room. I wasn’t worried, however. Whichever 
way things went I felt I could turn them to our 
advantage. If the fellow was planning to await your 
return, we’d have him caught between us, and if he 
started moving round and got in my way I’d lay him 
out fiat. The main thing was that he wasn’t going 
to escape. 

” There was no light worth speaking of in the room. 
Even when the stars are doing their stuff properly those 
trees across the road shut out a good deal of it, so I 
wasn’t at all afraid of being seen myself. I’d taken 
care to get fixed up where there was no background 
against which I could be silhouetted, and I’d argued 
from what he had done to the lamp that he was not 
likely to use a torch. There was a danger now with 
you due so soon that it might be seen from the outside. 
And naturally he’d want to leave the window exactly 
as it was. If he drew the curtains across mavbe he’d 
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scare or alarm us somehow. At least that’s how I 
reckoned he’d reason. 

•* However, there was one particular spot I’d found 
where anyone coming- in the door and meaning to cross 
the room would show up as a faint black shadow for 
just the fraction of an instant. I kept my eyes fixed 
on it. The fellow must pass it, I felt, if he was to 
approach me at all.” 

I nodded. “That probably was how I gave myself 
away,” I said, adding up stray items in my mind. 

“ Possibly ; but he didn’t. The next thing that 
happened was that I heard a queer sound. It was just 
as though someone was trying to creep up on me 
unawares, and it appeared far too close to be comfort¬ 
able. My own view was that the moment had come 
for me to act. If I upset your plans it couldn’t be 
helped. Anything really was better than having them 
upset for us both by this visitor of ours.” 

I grunted non-committally. For all that I could see 


his point. , , ^ 

“I eased myself to my feet,” he continued, “and if 
anyone says I made the faintest sound he’s a one-thing- 
and-another kind of liar. I just didn’t. But I’d barely 
got upright when something came swishing through the 
air towards me. The man who said you can always 
duck was wrong, and you can tell him so for me. He 
didn’t know what he was talking about. I ducked, and 
it did no good. It merely made things worse, for I 
seemed instantly to get all tangled up. . 

41 Then someone reached out, caught me, and tried to 
null a nosebag over my head. I resented that. Wouldn’t 
vou 7 It made me fighting mad. I suppose I could 
have yelled. I did think of it, but then it struck me 
that it would do no good and might do me a lot of 
harm particularly if our visitor didn’t want the 
neighbourhood disturbed. So I just struggled. The 
fellow who had netted me must have found that that 
interfered with his ideas, so he arranged things more 
satisfactorily for himself by bopping me one. I went 
out cold, and didn’t know anything further till I came 

round to find you feeding me rye. 

" You've had a bad time," I said sympathetically. 




“ And I don’t see how you can be blamed for what you 
did. It was something that might have happened to 

anyone.” / 

He cocked a cold, solemn eye up at me. Did it 
happen to you ? ” he asked bluntly. 

“ More or less,” I admitted gracefully, and went on to 
relate how I had fared. “ There’s probably an explana¬ 
tion,” I ended. “ No doubt, in spite of all your precau¬ 
tions, you were seen going in.” 

Peter shook his head emphatically. It did not appear 
to hurt him this time. ” I wasn’t,” he said with 
decision. “ I took extremely good care of that. What’s 
more, I circled the neighbourhood first, and probed into 
every nook and cranny where a watcher could possibly 
have been stationed. I found no trace of anyone. I 
can’t believe that I was being shadowed.” 

“ Maybe not,” I conceded. Even so all possibilities 
were not exhausted. I could think of at least two 
other ways—now that it was too late—in which Peter’s 
presence in the room could haw become known. 

I picked up the net that had bem wrapped round me. 
This was the first opportunity I had had of examining it 
closely. It was fine yet strong stuff, with a reasonably 
wide mesh, and had the additional merit that it could 
be rolled up small enough to fit into one’s pocket. The 
nosebag part of the apparatus was made of some 
material rather like horse-blanket. A running string 
in it allowed it to be drawn tight. 

Peter picked up the other, held it to his nose, and 
sniffed disgustedly. " It stinks,” he said. 

I smiled. " I wouldn’t be too contemptuous of it, if 
I were you,” I said. “ That’s the one you’ve been 
wearing.” 

” I know,” he said, in nowise disconcerted. " This is 
an old smell, though, as if something had died m it. 
I wonder what it is.” 

“ If the material, as I think, is horse-blanket,” I said, 
" the flavour may well be equine.” 

He shook his head. “It’s not that,” he declared. 
” Never mind now. It’ll come back sooner or later.” 

Though we went carefully over both the nets and 
headbags there was nothing about them that would give 
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us any clue to their erstwhile possessor. I wasn’t very 
disappointed. I hadn’t really expected any worth-while 
results Our visitor had come and gone at times or his 
own choosing, had moved and worked without haste or 
flurry, and such articles as he had left behind had 
obviously been those he did not want to take. That 
being so, it was hardly likely that he would have been 
so obliging as to attach his name and address to them. 

Apart from that neither of us was expert enough 
to say where the nets and bags had been manufac¬ 
tured y Given the necessary materials they could have 
been turned out almost anywhere by skilful ^^rs 
p^ter according to his own estimate, had not been 
eefrchld at le^t while he was conscious, but I now 
made him run through the contents of his pockets, just 
to check up. He informed me that nothing was 

“Is in a somewhat different case. Some of my 
papers had been taken. Still I felt that I could bear 

their loss philosophically. , t 

Mv next move—just as abortive as the others it 

pr^ed to be—was to climb up and examine the surface 

of the electric globe. There was not even a smudge 

on the glass. Our visitor had not worn gloves-they 

would anyway, have been a disadvantage in this 

but he had very obviously used a handkerchief 
chmate— -but he naa v y he had done that j 

di" not even trouble to look at the switch for possible 
im T Pr starte n d S 'forward as I heard a sound in the passage 

questk>n laI But° I OT £ 

excellent 3 opportunity fo see what she has to say for 

“give me rather a sickly grin. “ You won't be 
long ? ” he said. virtuously Indeed it struck me 

«»:.■ w? 

than I was going. 








CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE MUTATIONS OF MUTARA 

A broad band of light showed from beneath the door. 
Wood warped, shrunk, or whatever it is that wood does, 
so easily in these latitudes. There was hardly a door 
In the building that fitted well enough to be light- or 
air-tight. 

I could hear someone moving about in the room, and 
from pure force of habit I listened a moment before 
tapping gently on the panels. 

The rustling and the movements ceased instantly, 
and there was a brief interrogatory pause before foot¬ 
steps became audible crossing the room. Prom the 
amount of fumbling at the door that appeared necessary 
I diagnosed that the girl had locked herself in. Possibly 
it was a wise precaution. Maybe she knew the other 
residents better than I did. Anyway in view of my 
recent experience I could scarcely cavil at her attitude. 

She had used the bolt, too. I heard the slight scrap¬ 
ing sound it made as it was withdrawn. Then the door 
opened a crack. 

“ Yes ? ” she said distantly. Then her eyes widened 
as she recognised me. “Oh, it’s you,” she said, but her 
tone did not exactly convey a welcome. 

' Yes,” I agreed, “ it’s me. I wonder could I have a 
few words with you.” 

" If you hurry, yes," she said. “ What is it ? ” 

I shot a quick glance up and down the passage. “ 1 
can hardly talk here," I said. “I don’t want to be 

seen by anyone who may pass. I don’t expect you do 
either.” 

She eyed me sternly. “You mean you want to be 
invited in ? ” she said stiffly. 

“ Not necessarily. You could come along to our 
apartments. That would answer just as well.” 

“ I suppose it would,” she said thoughtfully. Then 
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she smiled. “ I’ll take a chance," she said with a com- 
niete change of attitude. “ Come in. 

P She stood aside to let me enter. Once in she closed 
the door behind us, and stood there. She did not come 
anv farther in. A couple of yards separated us. It 

fhng G the°door pen°and r^sh^ut to to°the p^age^before 

j-SSSs sztsAWi 

W1 "'Whatever have you been doing to yourself ? " she 
said tens^y ' There, look in the mirror rf you don t 

know already.” j examined myself 

inT ^here were sufaks of dust over my clothes, a 
ludge T on one cheek and something * 

a sootv finger across my foreneaa. 

be ^ loo P ksTi;^sX e . " - Sough I've been roll- 

ta ?. Don 5 * 6 be ay saiy,” she said with a snap on her tone. 

“ On the fl o o rmo r eli k ely• ., Correc t," I said. 

I met the challenge m her eyes. want tQ speak to 
“ That is part of the. reaso ny wa y ? " 

you. But do you mmd if I tell i n my^ ^ if 

- Providing you don t take too g^ ^ ^ ? „ 

“‘No it's not that," she said after a 

Sli £ 5SE?& ,snr q u“ " wen, m 

P-VS of my 

I’ll disembarrass ^ you or my f 

possible moment." “ i didn’t mean that. You 

She coloured ever _ WO uld you mind coming 

should have known. H 

*°Cool P d°a n rk ? and self-possessed I wondered how much 
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it would take to stir her to life. She could not be all 
ice. Her type seldom is. 

“ Right,” I said smoothly. " Your light behaved to¬ 
night ? ” 

She gave a quick little nod. “ Yes. Why ? ” But 
there was a faintly breathless note about the two 
words. 

" Because mine didn't. I fancied there might be a 
connection between the two incidents.” I went on 
swiftly to explain. It was a fairly accurate summary 
of events that I gave her. I made only one important 
omission. As I spoke I watched narrowly for the signs 
of her reaction. She appeared to show a slight per¬ 
turbation as my narrative took form. Beyond that, 
nothing. 

“ I’m sorry,” she said when I stopped. I couldn’t 
really tell, though, whether she was being conventional 
or sympathetic. 

“ Well ? ” I said when she did not go on. 

Her forehead moved into tiny puckers. “ Well ? ” 
she repeated. “ We—ell, I’m wondering where I come 
in.” 

“ So am I,” I said truthfully. ” Was last night’s inci¬ 
dent a sort of sighting shot, or.. . ? ” 

“ Or ... ? ” she said gently. 

“ Or a genuine blunder.” But that hadn’t been quite 
what I had meant to say at first. 

“ Meaning that the wrong room might have been 
chosen ? ” she suggested. 

“ Something of the kind,” I agreed. " My interven¬ 
tion might have shown the party concerned the mistake 
that had been made.” 

Purposely I cast my answer in that form. It enabled 
me to avoid indicating more exactly the sex of my 
assailant. I had reasons for that. But she did not 
immediately rise to the bait. 

” You think he might have been watching ? ” she 
said instead. 

"Why ‘he’?” I countered, sidetracking her. 

She flashed me a quick, stabbing glance. “ Was it a 
woman, then ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t know,” I said sadly. 
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“ I've no proof 


either way. That’s why I’m being so careful not to 

commit myself.” 

“You’re a very cautious person. 

I nodded, smiling disarmingly. “I have to 

become a regular habit.” . 

My fingers came out of my P oc ^ a ^ of bilious- 
word. They held a small fold d ^ wed it to her . 
yellow paper. I opened it out an 9 " i asked 

“Ever seen anything like this befoie . 

casually. „ Mav j •> •• she took it from 

She bent to look at it. May • „ ghe raise d her 
my hand. “No. Yes. That^is ... there was the 

head and met my gaze squar y. „ j t » s like a 

hint of a puzzled question in her eyes. 

laundry ticket,” she said. „j found it outside 

I avoided a precise identification I shifting the 
your door late this afternoon I said 

*.»» »-r?I->• 

-- - “ “■"* 1 

had omitted to mention to nei wasn’t now 

“No” She was quick to grasp 
talking of laundries. m k ticket in your lamp 

I explained in detail. I tonight I was so 

last night. A yellow one trouble that I didn’t 

sure you knew the cause .. e ” I finished, 

bother pointing it out at w hile I’d been speaking. 

I’d kept my eyes on her k ad come in a way 

The dawning light of unc ? e d n0 thing to hide, unless— 
that convinced me she b better actress 

which was barely conceivable-she w 

than I was prepared to admit; ^ d to put my lamp 

“Why should anyone have tly ignoring my 

out of action ? ” she said Presently, g ^ . f 

assumption of knowledg thing have happened 

comes to that, should the sam # 

to you ? ” , thiner ” I corrected. we 

“It wasn’t quite the same tb .^ the bargain” 

were manhandled and se g u t that still doesn t 

“Yes. I hadn’t forgotten. 
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answer my question. Why should that have happened 
to you ?” 

“ Because the other party thought we had something 
he—or she—wanted.” 

“ And had you ? ” 

I shrugged. “ He—or she—still doesn’t know,” I said. 

She gave me a look shot with suspicion. “ You’re still 
harping on that,” she said accusingly. ” You say you 
don’t know whether it was a man or a woman. But 
mightn’t that mean that you do know—that you think 
it was a woman ? ” 

“I’m not sure,” I said glibly. She could interpret 
that in any way she pleased. She did. She took the 
one meaning I had been hoping she would take. 

” You think that ... that I ... had something to 
do with it ! ” The words came out with a rush at the 
end, markedly in contrast with her initial hesitation. 

“ Miss Raye,” I said steadily, ” why should I think 
anything of the sort ? ” 

” You didn’t tell me last night how my lamp had 
been put out of action.” She was throwing my own 
words back at me. ” You assumed that I knew.” 

" But not that it was guilty knowledge,” I said, 
making a subtle distinction. 

She started. ” What makes you so certain ? ” 

” Various things. One, for instance, in particular. 
You don’t know who or what I am. I doubt if you 
even know my name.” 

She made as though to say something, stopped 
abruptly, and pulled in her upper lip. “ Yes, that’s 
correct,” she said quickly, almost gratefully, as though 
I had shown her a way out. “ I don’t know your name. 
You haven’t told me. I ... I’m afraid I didn’t ask 
you last night.” 

“ Why not, when I asked yours ? ” I said searchingly. 
“ Weren’t you interested ? ” 

” It wasn’t that,” she said uneasily. 

“ No ? Well, put it that you preferred to keep me at 
arm’s length until you knew more about me. Wasn’t 
that it ? You weren't taking the risk that I might 
presume on the fact of having done you a good turn. 
You might even have imagined that I doctored the 
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lamp myself for the sake of scraping acquaintance with 

y °Her eyes flamed. “ I think you're hateful," she said 

Ch I k smfled "You’d be surprised the people who think 
that," I said coolly. " But getting back to the point, 
you’re still not interested in knowing who, what I am, 

^Her^head jerked back as though she had been hit. 
" Why should I be interested ? " she demanded I 
noticed, however, that she had posed a question when 

she might so easily have flung a hot dema ! f ^ r 

" Whv not ? It’d be only natural. After ^ 
told "you enough, and hinted more, to excite the cunos- 

Uy She a st d a°r Z ed n aTmf «One would think,” she said 
slowly, "thlt you had some reason for forcing me to 

ask your name." 

:: ™'Dist S ^tly. " What is it ? " 

« Quite a simple one. I know what to call you. I 
pref?r therefore 1 ! not to have you addressing me in 

re ‘“oh “ she"' saffiligatn. ' This time it sounded as 

^eutng btk totartt-St T I said. » When you 
came in had your door been tampered wi . 

^Yofun^ckld^witho^t' difficulty then 7 - I said 

ra ^h, S no Pri There was no I^adn.^oched^it 

to begin with. One doesn u » seemed hitherto." 
in the house are honest—or so t y happened to our 

Possibly that explained what^haanapp^ ^ ^ & 

barrierdo. ^el SSTSSSS 

had ^ 

tr ^ t "Ysa.d.'y- had your door locked and bolted 

^■Weirwoffiln^youT 7Thinking of changing. 
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In the circumstances, naturally, I wouldn’t care to have 
anyone walk in unannounced on me.” The explanation 
sounded feasible, but I couldn’t help wondering- if, 
perhaps, there was another that she was reluctant to 

express. 

I nodded. “Then I’m keeping you ? ” 

She shook her head. “ I’ve decided not to,” she said 

surprisingly, “Mr.—Er—er ...” 

I caught the ghost of a wicked smile fluttering butter¬ 
fly-like about her lips, and I grinned back at her. ^ 

“ Keene,” I said. “ Oliver Keene, usually called O.K. 

“ Whatever for ? ” 

“ Because my friends think I am.” 

“ Keene ? Or O.K. ? Which is it really ? ” 

“ Both, if it comes to that,” I said, then added hastily, 

“ but I don’t guarantee that their view is correct.” 

“ Possibly. But you would like to think so ? ” 

“ Possibly, as you say. I suppose I’m just as vain 
as the next man.” 

” I wonder.” Her eyes narrowed. " And what do you 
do, if that’s a fair question ? ” 

“ I don’t see why not. There’s no reason to my mind 
why we should not exchange confidences in that respect, 
is there ? ” ... 

Her eyes darkened. I wouldn’t have believed that 
possible, had I not seen it for myself. She spoke with 
a slightly strained note in her voice. 

“ Do you ever give a straight answer to a straight 
question ? ” she asked. “ You seem to spend your time 
parrying or evading all of mine.” 

“ Not all, and not always,” I assured her. “ I get to 
the point eventually. That’s usually sooner than most 
people imagine.” 

“ Is it ? I wonder now when you’re going to answer 
my last question.” 

“ The last but one,” I corrected her. “ Now. Probably 
you won’t believe me, any way. The bitter, unpleasant 
truth is that like the magpie of the poem, I’m a picker- 
up of unconsidered trifles—of information, in my case.” 

She looked puzzled for the moment, then her expres¬ 
sion cleared. “ Oh, a newspaper man,” she said. 

I let it ride. If she was innocent enough to put that 
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Interpretation on my words why should I disabuse her^ 

" is your friend one, too ? sne s<uu 

breath. . . ” T reminded her. “ No, he 

“ You haven’t seen him I remin He got 

was comprador to a Chinese u . . » 

away in time. Some of us we lv tQ0 ? *. 

She glanced keenly at m ®: . thur was even thought 

I was, years ago, before MacAx ^ an occasion on 
of. But this didn’t seem to m <4 t looks as though 
which to split hairs, so I■ no<aa „ . The ice was 

I got away, too, doesn t it . your turn,” I ran 

getting just a trifle thin. ’ s smooth as possible, 

on, trying to make the transit not look at me. Her 
“I haven’t much to tell. Sh houlder to something 

eyes seemed to pass over ™ y that s he meant to lie, 
just behind me. I had a feeling that sn^ „ rm 

or at least suppress vital that I won't have to 

merely waiting here and h p g live . # . lived, 
wait too long. We . • • . * ' 

She mentioned the Elands y . t Mutara was one 
Then my first guess had been g • acquired her 
of the group. That was how she na 

given name. t cloae to trouble,” she 

“Father thought it wasit cl dQwn here. ^ e ia 

went on. “That’s why 1 w a ® f e n clea r up things, 
to come himself as soon as she ca 

“He’s wise,” I said. at the time. m 

She nodded. “I dld ^ rticu i ar ly after last ni £ ht - 
inclined to agree now, partic ^ y looked a t the watch 
I gave a flip to my wrist an ^ could in my first 
dial. I fancied I had learn ight merely result in 

session. Too much probmg new mg 

shutting her up altogether. taken longer than 

“I’m keeping you, I said. 

I promised. I’m sorry. voice had taken on a ns 

“It doesn’t matter” Hervoioe ^ W e 

less note. “I don’t think IU go likely?” 

may have another raid. or 'p 

“ I couldn’t say. I hope ’ the door ail the time 

She hadn't moved aw * y t *2. m a step forward. Still 
I’d been in the room. I toOK 
she didn’t budge. 
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"It’s high time,” I said distinctly, “that I brushed 
my clothes and washed my face. I wouldn’t have come 
visiting without had I known. But next time I’ll look 
better.” 

She shifted at that. “I'm sorry I haven’t been able 
to tell you much,” she said, but there was little, if any, 
regret in her voice. 

“ It is a pity,” I said, “ but I’ll get over it. Good¬ 
night.” 

“ Good-night,” she said very evenly, in a way that 
gave me the feeling that she was exercising a good deal 
of restraint. 

I went without more ado. Some fish one can play 
better by letting them think they’re getting away. 

Once outside I strode off, making no attempt to 
muffle my footsteps. Then almost at our own door I 
stopped and tiptoed softly back. I was just in time to 
hear the key turn gratingly in the lock, then the bolt 
was shot viciously into place. I grinned to myself as I 
stole away. 

Peter looked up sourly as I entered the room. 
“ You’ve been a long time,” he said complainingly. “ I 
thought you were going to make an all-night session 
of it.” 

I shook my head. “ I’m not a man like that,” I said 
smugly. 

“ You mean she’s unapproachable,” he said. 

“ It’s not exactly that,” I disagreed. “ But I’ve an 
idea that she’s holding out in some way.” 

I gave him a sketch of the interview, using the oppor¬ 
tunity to sort out my own impressions. He nodded 
understanding^ once or twice in the course of the 
narrative. 

“ She asked all the wrong questions, of course,” he 
said finally, “ and she jumped rather too obligingly to 
the conclusions towards which you were steering her, 
isn't that it ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t be surprised,” I said. 

What annoyed me mostly, though, was that he had 
not remarked on the circumstance that I regarded as 
the oddest of all. 
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UNEASY VIGIL 


I looked at my watch. It wasn’t yet nine o’clock. The 
night was still young, though a good deal had happened 
since sunset. It was much too early to go to bed, and 
with the windows closed and the blackout in place 
house was beginning to feel decidedly sultry. P 

of that I had become inexplicably restless. 

Impulsively, making a snap decision, I reached for 
my hat. “ Coming ? ” I said to Peter. 

“Where ? ” he asked. 

I didn't quite know. “ Out,” I said with precision, 
want some air. Or a drink. Or maybe both. 

He rose slowly to his feet, like a man who is consent¬ 
ing to do something against his better judgment. 

•• ; suppose‘i' &5df rr/onTy^ 6 

m ° S ril P l°e b t a iitoTt! any*way," I 

only consolation is that if you're with me. Ill get into 

“ jTe S was mS y for the door haif a minute iater 

^L^^efhoTquietly we can go,” Is,aid softly. 

" I He r |yed r ml tus n picSu^ly. an '^Why e ? ” he demanded. 

“ Y h loohed h down a ^ nose. “ There's no idea,” I said 
cantankerously. “I’m merely being conspiratorial 

His expression suggested that he didn t believe m , 

^fli^w-stm'showmg be^ath the girl’s door 
Evidently she^ had not gone out Somehow^ hadnt 

25!? from" underTtfr doors on the same landing 
nut the hall below was in darkness. We had to grop 
our way carefully down the stairs. , 


I. a. 
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From some room on the ground floor there came the 
murmur of voices, but I could not make out what they 
were saying, and I did not think it could be of sufficient 
Interest for me to stop and listen. That is one of the 
queer things about our amiable profession. It makes 
one ready to sift out every whispered scrap of conversa¬ 
tion in the hope that it may assay something worth 
while hearing. Careless talk can on occasion be very 
valuable talk indeed. It all depends on the angle from 
which one views it. 

Curiously enough when we gained the open street 
It seemed much closer than it had indoors. The air 
was decidedly heavy. I put that down to the trees 
across the way as much as to any other cause. The 
fireflies were still flitting ceaselessly about, and some¬ 
how they added to the illusion of warmth. They looked 
rather like red-hot cinders darting to and fro. Even 
the stars appeared to be glowing moltenly. 

I led the way across the square and under the trees. 
Peter said something that sounded like a “ tchah" of 
disgust. When I did not respond to the implication 
contained in it, he opened up in another way. " I 
thought you wanted a drink,” he said. 

” I've changed my mind,” I told him. 

I waited for the obvious retort to that, but none 
came. He let my remark pass unchallenged. Possibly 
he had come to the conclusion that my abrupt volte- 
face masked a deep-laid plan that would be unfolded 
all the more quickly if he didn’t argue. 

Presently I touched his sleeve. ” We’re waiting 
here,” I said. 

We had come to a seat by the side of the path that 
ran through the trees. For a wonder it was vacant. 
Perhaps the couple who had presumably been occupying 
it earlier in the night had by now reached an under¬ 
standing. 

We slumped into the seat. »The spot I had chosen 
was enveloped in shadows, nevertheless I was sure 
that we could be seen as dim, indeterminate figures by 
anyone approaching along the path. The latter itself 
was not altogether in darkness. Enough starlight filter¬ 
ed down through the irregular gaps overhead to render 




identification of anyone passing along a matter of 
reasonable certainty, should the need anse for anything 
of the kind, a possibility about whose occurrence i 

preferred to keep an open mind. 

Two people came sauntering our way. ° ne o Y / ^ n ^ 
young soldier, and the other a girl with a 
of hair. They had their arms twined about ® a ®^ °ther s 
waists, and were murmuring what were probably sweet 
nothings. They pass on into the lattice-work of star- 

licht and shadows, and so out of our sight. 

Next—after an interval—a big native came hurryin^ 

from the opposite quarter. His white e^iTffiffit 

showed up plainly in the gloom, and made a faint 

rustling sound as he moved. His bare feet smacked on 
the hard asphalt underfoot and spurned it away to the 
accompaniment of a sort of rhythmic pad-pad. The 
intriguing odour or coconut oil drifted past with him. 
Frwn'the way his body glistened it was obvious where 

h6 NcT sooner wasVe out of earshot than IJ^rd other 
footsteps approaching from the same direction. But 
tbpir owner was in no great hurry. So tar as x 

nTas he neared us, he appeared to be a white 
man He was in civilian clothes and his hands were 
thrust deep into his trousers’ pockets. He was stal¬ 
ling along P as though time meant nothing to .him, an 
as he drew abreast I realised that he was shiging softly 
t himself The words were indistinguishable, but 
could make out air without difficulty. There was 

mattered*^ ^ Eft 

“nLtriabTue S d P an y d docketed in case X should ever 

have to draw upon them. a nerceptible 

The traffic thereafter ceased for quite P ^ f 
space of time. Peter beside me begin to >jhowsigns ° a 
growing impatience. He kept moving his leer 

restless horse. „ Vnu’ll frighten the 

^ «... 
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are you going to be like before the night is out ? ” 
He sat up interestedly at that. “You didn t tell^ me 
when we set out that you had an object in view he 
said complainingly. “I thought we were just sitting 
here, working off another of your whims.” 

“ Maybe we are, too, at that,” I said complacently. To 
an extent this was true. I had acted from the first 
on a mixture of impulse and instinct, and so far 
nothing had occurred to justify my hopes. I was 
beginning to feel now that perhaps it never would. 

Peter started out to say something in reply, but a 
new sound broke in on our ears. It was the quick, 
nervous “ tap-tap ” on the path made by shoes worn 
by someone evidently in a hurry. The person con¬ 
cerned was advancing from the quarter from which 
we had appeared. I pressed Peter’s knee hard in a 
warning signal. He moved a little closer to me so that 
our two shadows merged into the one. 

The footsteps drew quickly nearer. The newcomer 
became visible. I saw now that it was a girl, confirm¬ 
ing the view that the sound of those hard, high heels 
had suggested. She walked with a slight swaying 
movement of her willowy figure, and she was hatless. 
She hurried by without so much as turning her head 
in our direction. I don’t believe that she even noticed 
that there was anyone on the seat at all. If she did, 
probably she made the automatic assumption that here 
was another cuddling couple. 

Peter turned accusingly to me as the lithe, trim 
figure passed out of earshot. “ So you knew all along, 
he said tensely. 

“ No,” I said hastily, disclaiming such omniscience. 
“ But it did occur to me that to anyone wishing to 
meet anyone else out-of-doors under conditions of 
comparative secrecy this was quite as good a place as 
one could find.” 

I slid purposefully to my feet. “ Now,” I went on, 
“ you can hold the fort, or follow at a discreet dis¬ 
tance, whichever you prefer.” 

“ And you ? ” He sounded curious. 

“ I’m going after her. And it seems to me that it’s 
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just a toss-up whether I discover anything of real 
importance or come back with a thick ear.” 

I went without further explanation. I haven't spent 
some rather crowded active years shadowing people 
up and down the world without learning the rudiments 
of caution. There are ways of walking without mak¬ 
ing any sound that matters, tricks that one has to 
learn with care, patience and practice. Most often, of 
course, they work out just as one would wish, though 
like everything else of human origin, absolute success 
with them cannot be guaranteed every time. 

This, however, seemed to be one of those occasions 
when the gods are prepared to smile. I did not appear 
to be making a sound. What was even more encourag¬ 
ing I seemed to be overtaking my quarry. Scon I 
caught sight of her again. She was still on the 
main path. That was a relief, for it removed my 
biggest anxiety, my fear that before I could locate 
her she might have taken one of the innumerable side 
turnings, and vanished in a maze of by-ways. 

To judge from the ease with which I was now gain¬ 
ing on her, it would appear that she had slackened her 
pace considerably. Immediately I was sure of this 1 
slowed down in my turn. Perhaps the place of assigna¬ 
tion had been reached. ...... 

I had no sooner begun to toy with that possibility 

than she presented me with a fresh problem. Abruptly, 
without any warning of her intention, she veered off 
at right angles to the course she had been taking, and 
vanished down one of the smaller paths running off 


th I sak^under my breath what I thought and at once 
lengthened my stride. I was afraid to let her get out 
of my sight now. Once allow that to happen and there 
was no saying what tricks she might not be up to. 

The Dath down which she had turned was no more 
than a tunnel through the trees, a black, dreary one 
at that. Visibility ended a few yards from where I 
stood. I had to make a snap decision. I couldn t see 
the girl, but I had no doubt that she had merely to 
turn her head to become aware of my figure silhouetted 
against my background. Possibly she might not recog- 
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nise me, the chances, indeed, were that she would not. 
But the mere sight of a man hesitating, then plunging 
after would start uneasiness stirring in her mind. Obvi¬ 
ously in this, as in most other matters, the bold course 
was the wiser. I tweaked the snap brim of my soft 
hat further down over my eyes, buried my hands in 
my pockets, and lounged off into the darkness after 
her, just as though this was the turning I would have 
taken in any event. 

Half a dozen yards of progress found me plunged 
into a gloom so profound that for the moment I was 
completely at a loss. I could see nothing tangible, 
either ahead or on either side of me. Only the Stygian 
darkness seemed to press in and down on me like great, 
rolling, woolly, black clouds. The silence, too, was 
rather appalling. I could not hear a thing. My own 
rubber-soled shoes made not the slightest sound. 

Then as my senses gradually adjusted themselves to 
functioning in a new medium I became aware of my 
surroundings, and discovered that I could distinguish 
shape from shadow, first in a dim way, then with a 
deal more confidence. Next out of the overpowering 
silence that wrapped me round a faint echo began to 
manifest itself. My first reaction was to think of the 
stick of blind Pew in Treasure Island tapping mena¬ 
cingly on the path, but almost in the same moment of 
mental flurry I identified it as the rap of the girl’s 
high, wooden heels. The sound remained more or less 
constant, from which I concluded that she was still 
advancing somewhere ahead of. me. Had she turned 
to come back the noise would have grown quickly 
louder. 

Apparently she was still hurrying along, but no more 
feverishly than when she had passed us first. I felt 
justified in concluding from this that she had not so 
far taken alarm. My presence behind her seemed to 
have remained undiscovered. 

I was just beginning to congratulate myself on the 
probable success of a nice bit of sleuthing when the 
tapping ahead of me ceased. It broke off right in mid¬ 
note, so to speak. One instant I could hear it plainly, 
the next it was not there at all. I came to a halt with 
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one foot suspended, then brought it down gently, and 
Remained motionless while I listened. There wasn t 

a lone- this period of semi-coma lasted I can t 

sav ^ stood waiting in the breathless, throbbing silence 

that ensued I did not think anything could have 
that ensuea. There had been no indications 

^SSrcSS?S«ns4s 

sssfisss 

Sg t0 me°nearer ^d Nearer to the girl, closer to the 
heart of the mystery. close tQ the side of the 

pa^fe^^ado^lay mckest.^X ha^n^gone 

Movement -ad recorcmesced^ ^ time^however^the 

&aVeY?han°J ‘&8B 

a more solid sha "°;; a _ arm's length away from me. 
Had a i U h t e 1 en I ta r the middle of the path we would almost 

certainly have c °H*ded. sat isfled about something:, too, 
She seemed s^remeiy satisfleci^rse^ she paase d. 

for she was Jamming: so y with quite a few 

foddered sourly what 

they all had to be so happy ab° ^ then continued 

my & MU ^>34tO e know what.^an^dng, 
she had found at th myself about that, but to 

overtake "her^ ^return, ff I thought the latter 
necessary. 
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My haste was nearly my undoing-. I ran slap into a 
fence. For the moment I thought somebody had hit 
me with something, then I realised the true state of 
affairs. I had my little flashlight in my pocket. Care¬ 
fully shading it so that the beam could not be seen any 
distance away I examined the terrain. A high picket 
fence barred all further progress. The path was one 
of those dead-end walks of which even the best-regulat¬ 
ed parks and squares seem to possess a sample or two. 

I snapped off my light disgustedly. In view of what 
I had just discovered the girl’s promenade seemed 
without rhyme or reason. Yet she could hardly have 
come out for an aimless stroll. Hitherto she had 
behaved like someone hurrying to keep an appoint¬ 
ment, yet she had apparently met no one. No one, I 
decided, could have come to meet her without my being 
aware of it. There would have been sounds in the 
darkness, some whisper that would have carried, some¬ 
thing, even if it had been no more than the scrape of 
a shoe, that I would have heard. 

Apparently, however, she had merely gone to the end 
of the path, waited there a minute or so, then return¬ 
ed. An aimless proceeding on the face of it. Never¬ 
theless I hadn’t overlooked the possibility of some¬ 
one being on the other side of the fence, but what I 
had seen in the light of my torch had almost completely 
negatived that idea. The pickets were set so close 
together that a finger couldn’t have been inserted 
between them. Any way, the argument against a 
sustained conversation still held good. 

The sole possible explanation that occurred to me 
was one that I was not anxious to entertain. 

Thoughtfully I retraced my steps. Mutara had not 
perceptibly increased the distance between us in the 
interval. She was no longer hurrying. An unbiased 
witness might have come to the conclusion that she 
was deliberately dawdling. 

Before long I could even make out her figure with 
some distinctness. She was very near now to the main 
path in that light patch where she showed up for 
some yards. She took the turning without so much 
as a glance back, disappearing round the bend in 
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the direction from which she had originally come. 

I gained the junction very soon after, and entered 
the main path. Some yards down it a figure stepped 
out of the shadows and planted itself right in front of 
me, completely blocking my way. 

She^gave me no chance to say anything, but opened 
fire immediately I came to a halt. “ What do you mean 
bv following me around ? ” she demanded angrily. 

^There were several answers I could have given to 
that. For what I considered very good reasons I chose 

the one least likely to mollify J} e £- T id cheer _ 

“ Because of the kind of mind I have, I said cneer 

fU TPn*?siblv she had expected a blank denial on my part, 

sots 

valueless a whole series of observations she had 

Pl ^h d at°do m you mean* 1 ? ” she said vibrantly. 

« Just what I said,” I returned. “ Maybe you 11 get 

a clearer conception of the idea if y° u 0 ^ft h 

*• Then you w'ere following me, sne 

CO IWouldn’t let that pass without correction. " Not all 
fVlQ •• T <?aid *' There was one period there, for 

for the rest of the time. „ atart with, you 

** Once again, no, 1 saia. 

followed me.” „ T didn’t ” she declared 

She looked staggered. I didn c, 

vehemently. ^ointained mV point. “I 

"Oh, but you did." in fl rS t, to make 

wonder if that’s why you * for e i^ould a sk an expla- 

an accusation a & ain! £ J f you thought that if you 

nation from you. T »d be so busy trying 

did you’d put me in the wrong. Id oe so 
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to justify myself that you’d be able to get away with 
it before I could think up any awkward questions. 
That’s the set-up, isn’t it ? 44 

44 Certainly not. You must be mad.'* 

44 Possibly you’re right. But, really, it does look 
rather fishy, doesn’t it, the more so when on top of it 
all I find you waiting here for me ? ” 

44 1 wasn’t waiting for you,” she said hotly. 

44 Sorry,” I said. 44 All right. I’m willing to concede 
that you’ve mistaken me for some other man.” 

44 But I haven’t. That’s where you’re in error. I 
was awaiting the opportunity to confront you.” 

44 Oh,” I said interestedly. 44 With what ? With evid¬ 
ence that I’m right ? 44 

44 Right about what ? 44 She tried to make her voice 
go hard, but it shook a little as though her self-control 
was ebbing fast. 

44 Just one or two little things I’d thought of,” I said 
airily. 

She stamped her foot. 44 1 hate you ! 44 

44 I'm not surprised. In fact it’s rather nice to know 
that you do. It shows mo that you’re interested. I 
don’t mind that, but what I can’t stand is sheer 
indifference.” 

44 If you think that I am the least little bit interested 
in you, you’re making the greatest mistake of your 
life,” she snapped back furiously. 

44 It looks like it, doesn’t it ? ” I said meekly. 44 But 
then I didn’t suggest in the first place that it was I, 
me, myself personally, in whom you were interested.” 

She swung sharply on me. 44 You’re a hateful sort of 
person altogether, aren’t you ? 44 she stormed. 44 I’m 
going now. Don’t you dare follow me this time.” 

She whirled round on her heels, in the best traditions 
of outraged maidenhood, and made off up the path. 
There was an angry heave and dip of her shoulders 
that I found very soothing to watch. I grinned to 
myself, then strolled slowly back to where I had left 
Peter. He was waiting for me. 

44 Will you be breaking confidences if you tell me what 
happened ? ” he said eagerly. 44 Or are you feeling 
perfectly shameless ? 44 
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“Why should you think that anything has happen¬ 
ed ? ” I countered. „ 

He nodded agreeably. “ All right, have it that way, 
if you like. Still the girl tore past here just now as 
though she was bent on getting away from somebody 
or something she disliked intensely. From that I 
deduced that you’d been foiled in whatever it was you 

tF1 “ Stop rotting,” I said savagely. 44 You know darned 
well that I wasn’t making passes at her. I was out 
on business, not pleasure If you rehlly want to know 
what occurred, listen, and keep quiet till I ve finished. 
He did, though it took an effort. 

44 What’s your verdict ? ” I asked at length. ^ 

“ She trave you the run around, didn t she 7 he 
commented. “Apparently she was wise to you from 

th I shook”my head. " That doesn’t lit. I’ve no idea at 
what precise moment she became aware that she was 
being shadowed—later than either of us imagine, in 
all probability—but at least I'm sure that until she 
passed this seat, and possibly for sometime afterwards, 

she hadn’t the faintest notion that I was ,.^ nyw J iere .1” 
the vicinity. Further, her indignation did not quite 

ril w^ t nndded I again “You’d know if she was putting 
He nodded agaim xou^ you’ve had more 

Sr.r3rrsw 

ho ™ e ” T wn-s e-etting into bed that there came 

s, sStt’sSli 

he passed. And with that^uio slid smoothly into posi- 

pieces of P^ rtl n c f ul _ ,5 nd was at last beginning to 
appear No my niftht had not been wasted by any 
means. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


SAID THE SPIDER TO THU FLY 

Tu Fu did not look in the least pleased to see me. 
Perhaps the fact that I had come in daylight, during 
business hours, had something to do with this. Those 
who talk about the stolid impassiveness of the Chinese 
are wrong. As individuals they can be just as facially 
expressive as the members of any other race. Only you 
have to know what the expressions mean. They don’t 
always translate into the terms a European would use. 

Tu Fu came up quite suavely, in rather a dignified 
way, as though we were old and honoured customers, 
placed his hands, palms downwards on the counter, 
and looked from one to the other of us. That in itself 
was a danger sign. Apart from anything else I could 
feel the ice in the atmosphere a dozen feet away. 

“ What can I do for you, gentlemen ? ” he asked. 

He had made no move to lift the flap of the counter 
and invite us inside. 

I looked swiftly about me. Save for us three, the 
shop was empty, and no tell-tale shadows lay across 
the street doorway. 

“ I want,” I said very deliberately, " a pound of your 
best opium.” 

" Mr. Keene ! ” He raised one hand as though to stop 
me. 

“ And a roaster,” I went on, merely pausing for 
breath. “You needn’t bother about a pipe. I have 
one. I bought it in Macao. It’s still good.” 

“ Mr. Keene ”—I let him get in more than the two 
words this time—“ you have come to the wrong place. 
I do not traffic in such articles.” 

“ What ! ” I said in mock surprise, ” do you mean to 
tell me that you don’t after all sell . . .” 

I got no further. I had no need to. He walked away 
from me down to the other end of the counter, raised 
the flap, and stood there, waiting. 
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“ Come in,” he said, but there was no cordiality in 
ixis tones 

I accepted the invitation, and Peter followed. Tu Fu 
called another of his race from some recess behind the 
shop twittered swift instructions to him, then led us 
through a door behind the counter. This gave on the 
passage through which we had been admitted the night 
of the raid. Tu Fu said nothing further until he had 
us in his own room with the door shut. Then he turned 
on me with an altogether un-Celestial dmectness. f 
“Now what is this about opium, Mr. Keene 7 ne 
asked. You know that I do not traffic in such 

C °™Then ti you haven't anything much to worry about, 

No° ,U But if someone passing has happened to 
overhear you—you spoke quite loudly, you may remem¬ 
ber—and word should get to the * 9 .. H 

fluttered his hands daintily. You understand . 

“I understand perfectly, I assured ^m. You 
wouldn’t welcome a police search. From which it would 
appear to follow that you have excellent reasons of your 
S why you'd rather they didn't pry into the mner 
workings of your establishment. Isn t that it . He 
tochned his head gravely, but the express.on on his 
face did not change. "Asa guess, he said softly, 

is sufficiently close to accuracy to ^ten- 

44 That's what I assumed, I said smugly. y 

Tu Fu but we did want to talk to you in private 
When you showed no intention of obliging us ju 

h He t0 knTtteS 1 his n ^ows ty Vourexpre^sions are some- 
wh H a 6 t ffivoWed h Mr b Keene ” he said'' but I tocyyo 
meaning is quite plain. You were, in fact, prepared 
blackmail me into doing whatever you wished 

“ Whitemail, in this case,” I suggested. That wo mu 
be nearer correct. You should hnow me we o 

this to realise that I really wouldn t blow the gan 

y °He glanced suspiciously at me. "FOMlbly, Mr. 
Keene possibly. You have, of course, completely given 
your secret away. From that-since you are no fool- 
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I feel justified in concluding that on the next occasion 
you wish to exert pressure on me you will devise some 
other method.” 

“ Let’s hope there won’t be any next occasion,” I said 
cheerfully. “ I’ve an idea that we’re going to work 
harmoniously together from now on.” 

He gave a long, slow sigh. ” I see, I see,” he said 
resignedly. " And to what is all this leading ? How 
particularly am I expected to oblige you now ? ” 

“ There’s a man in this town about whom I want to 
find out something,” I said. 

” You could go to the police.” 

*" Obviously. In fact you’ll find that word recurrent 
in most of what I have to say. The police, you see, 
couldn’t do what I want as unobtrusively as your people 
can. Indeed I doubt if any white man could.” 

I stopped, waiting for his reaction to that statement. 

" Continue, Mr. Keene,” he said encouragingly. At 
least he was prepared now to listen, not raise new 
objections. To that extent I had made progress with 
him. 

I continued. *' I want him picked up,” I said distinct¬ 
ly, ” and shadowed. If possible I would like to learn 
his name, his place of abode, associates, and any other 
details about him that your man can unearth.” 

Tu Fit's lips tightened a trifle. ” And this man, what 
is //e like, to begin with ? ” he asked. “ That informa¬ 
tion at least is necessary. Without it we cannot 
proceed.” 

“ You will do what I want then ? ” I said. 

” I have no option,” he returned, but he spoke without 
rancour, and one corner of his mouth twitched in a 
way that could mean that he was suppressing a smile. 

“Right. Thanks, Tu Fu,” I said gratefully. “I 
won’t forget it. This man then. He’s about five feet 
six inches in height, spare in build, rather on the dark 
side, I should say, looks to be about thirty years of age, 
and ...” I went on to add more precise details that 
I thought Tu Fu should know. 

As I finished I looked round, caught Peter's eye, and 
saw in it the light of a dawning understanding. 

Tu Fu’s gaze raked me over critically. “ You appear 
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“ Your description of 


to have met this man,” he said, 
him is singularly complete.” 

“ i haven’t exactly met him,” I said with perfect 
truth. “ I have seen him, though. If it comes to that 
I have heard him too.” 

“ Ah. You did not mention that. His voice should 
be a further gruide to identification.” 

“ It should,” I said agreeably. “ But I'm afraid I 
can’t tell you what it’s like. You see, it wasn’t his 
voice that I heard. I’ll leave you to work that out for 
yourself. It’s what Peter calls one of my private 


mysteries.” , _ , . . 

“ Perhaps,” said Tu Fu slowly, it is not so great a 

mystery as you imagine. No,” he added hastily before 
I could frame a question, “ I have not yet solved it, 
but I daresay I shall without any undue loss of time. 

“I hope so,” I said charitably. ” It would save me 
all the labour of having to explain. By the way, Tu Fu, 
if it’s a fair question, which of your little coterie of 
employees are you likely to be putting on this job ? 

He considered a moment before answering. Finally, 
“I have a Filipino boy who is exceptionally good at 
such work,” he said " Angelo is his name. Would you 
rather that he reported direct to you ? ” 

I shook my head decisively. ” No,” I said firmly. 
“ I would not. I don't want to appear in this at all. 
I’m too conspicuous. So is Peter. Which is the main 
reason why I am delegating this part of the work. Let 
Angelo report to you in the first place. 

“ j s there anything else now ? ” he asked. 

“Nothing that I can think of,” I said mendaciously. 
“You have enough to keep you occupied for a little 

while, any way, haven’t you ? ” 

Tu Fu ignored the thrust. “Then,” he said suavely, 
“ I trust you will pardon me if I return to the shop. 
With your leave, I would prefer to go first, and 1 *|?ne. 
It might be wiser for you not to emerge from the mner 
room into the presence of a customer. 

Possiblv he was being extra cautious, though this 
was not a point concerning which I was prepared to 
argue. Accordingly we remained m the passage behind 
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the communicating door, until once more it opened, and 
Tu Fu beckoned us in. 

The shop was empty, but we made a couple of 
purchases, mainly for the sake of appearances should 
anyone meet us coming out. 

I had quite expected Peter to start plying me with 
questions a3 soon as we were out in the street, but for 
a wonder he did not. On the contrary he seemed 
abnormally silent. Even though I had piqued his 
curiosity he appeared inclined for once to work things 
out for himself. 

We were almost home before he referred to the 
matter at all. Then he grinned knowingly up at me. 
44 At least one of your mysteries isn’t so to me,” he 
said triumphantly. “ I’ve an idea that I know where 
you saw that man you described.” 

44 Well, keep it to yourself,” I said warningly. 44 You 
may be wrong after all, you know, so don’t give yourself 
away too soon.” 

44 1 won’t,” he insisted. 44 But what I can’t make out 
is why you made no mention of last night’s experience.” 

44 Which ? ” I asked. 44 There were two, you know. 
That with the girl or the one with the fellow in our 
room ? ” 

44 1 was referring to the latter,” Peter said, i 4 I quite 
expected you wouldn’t want to talk about the girl to an 
outsider.” 

I chuckled softly. 44 Are you crediting me with a 
sudden access of chivalry ? ” I said. 

44 Certainly not,” he said with alacrity. 44 It was 
merely that I thought that no matter how much the 
girl was tangled up in this business you’d prefer to 
treat her part of it as your own private affair.” 

I stared at him. There were times when Peter dis¬ 
played an uncanny ability to dig right down to the 
nub of a matter. In this particular instance he had 
read my intentions with rather a surprising degree of 
accuracy. 

44 You’re not so far wrong at that,” I said. 

It was not quite so dark on the landing as it should 
have been. Even at midday with the doors all shut it 
was a place of gloom. Now, however, I found I could 
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see rather more clearly than usual. The explanation 
was easy enough to arrive at. One of the doors was 
open just sufficiently to allow subdued daylight from a 
room window to filter through. I could even see the 
tiny crack where the shadows broke. 

It was the door of Mutara Raye's room that stood 
open no more than an inch or so. I had no sooner 
made my diagnosis than it closed very quickly and with 
an utter absence of all sound. The fact that this had 
happened almost coincidental with our approach did 
not seem to me altogether fortuitous. 

Immediately I tapped Peter on the shoulder, jerked 
my thumb towards our own room, placed a warning 
finger against my lips, and indicated by yet further 
signs, all in swift succession, that he was to go on 
alone. He looked a question at me, and hesitated. I 
grimaced sourly at him and made urgent signals. Still 
not understanding, if one could judge from his expres¬ 
sion, he nevertheless proceeded to do as I wished. By 
lagging behind him I so contrived matters that he was 
vanishing into our apartment just as I drew level with 
the door of the girl’s room. I took care, too, not to 
walk as noiselessly as I might have done yet I was 
careful not to overdo it. The door opened as I came 
abreast of it. The girl was standing inside. She gave 
a little start as she saw me, and for the moment we 

C °-Oh n,t ^ d she Cl saffi h S though rather surprised to see 
me, and one hand went half-way to her mouth, then 

dr ? P said nothing, but made as though to pass^ on. 

“ Mr Keene,” she said jerkily, please • • • . 

She was breathing a trifle too quickly. A spot of 

/>nioiir showed in csch check# 

T stoDDed “ Yes ? ” I said without any excess of 
cordiality, though I contrived to make my voice sound 

n °" Mr. Keene, I wanted to see you . . . to apologise. 
I'm afraid I was very rude to you last night, and 
t I don’t think you altogether deserved it. 

" I never do,” I said carelessly. “ But that’s all right. 

Don’t let it worry you.” 

I.A. 
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“ But I am. I did. I couldn’t help it.” 

She was holding- the door wide open now, with some¬ 
thing of invitation in her eyes. As I met her gaze 
squarely hers faltered, then dropped before mine, and 
the colour mounted in her cheeks. 

“ Can you come in for a moment ? ” she said in a 

small, rather subdued voice. 

My answer was not put into words. I walked right in. 


CHAPTER TEN 

LADY BY DAYLIGHT 

Possibly she was not prepared for quite so prompt an 
acceptance of her open invitation. As I crossed the 
threshold she shrank slightly away as though to avoid 
contact with me, and her eyelids blinked in the sort of 
automatic reflex that results from no conscious effort 
of one’s own volition. Most often it is nature’s 
instinctive reaction to an imminent threat. 

But I couldn’t see of what the girl had to be afraid. 
It could hardly be me. Women never seem to scare 
much when I’m about, though there have been times 
when I’ve wished otherwise. It would have made things 
ever so much easier and more simple for me. 

I noticed now that she turned her back on me to 
close the door. It was impossible to decide, however, 
whether the action was due to carelessness, was a 
tribute to my looks, or was merely an expression of 
her growing trustfulness. Scarcely the last, I 
imagined, unless she had experienced an overnight 
change of heart as complete as it was unexpected. 

This was only the third occasion in as many days on 
which I had been in her room, and each time her 
reactions had been somewhat different from what I had 
anticipated. Now she came away from the door and 
moved towards me. I stood in the middle of the floor, 
holding my hat in my hand, and wondering what next. 

“ Sit down, please,” she said, indicating a chair. 

There was a little pulse in her throat just below the 
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line of her right jaw-bone. It was beating visibly and 
rather irregularly. I watched it with interest, for it. 
looked likely to serve the purpose of an epiotlonal 
barometer. The first person I had ever met with a 
similar indication had been a man in London who had 
tried to do me down in a deal. The memory of that 
incident still lingered in my memory and made me un¬ 
necessarily unwary. More than ever now I was feeling 
keyed up. It seemed scarcely possible that she had 
asked me in merely to elaborate her apology. That 
would have been sheer idiotic abasement on her part. 

My first and most natural conclusion was that it was 
just a front for some act she intended putting on. 
By the time she had settled herself in a chair conveni¬ 
ently oppdsite mine I had become quite convinced that 


I was right. „ , , 

She started in to apologise all over again. I cut her 
as short as I could without being actually rude about it. 

She smiled back tantalisingly up at me. “ Mr. 
Keene," she said, “ do you really know much about this 
part of the South Seas these days ? " 

I had to think quickly. The query as she had phrased 
it sounded rather like what the legal fraternity calls a 

le ^‘ d Well, q no!" 0 i n ’admitted reluctantly. “ Why ? " 

Up to’ a point I had spoken no more than the truth. 
I had last been in the South Seas during {The Black 
Dragon affair, t That must have been quite six years 
ag-o And six years is a long time anywhere when two- 
thirds of them have been war years. I could well 
imagine changes taking place in the interval that 
would have occupied a lifetime under normal conditions 

“ why 7 " she echoed. “ Don’t you know ? As a 
newspaper man I would have said you should have 
known. But perhaps what you see now appears normal 

to you." , . . 

I nodded. She had made a pomt. . 

“ Go on," I said encouragingly. You re explaining. 

She proceeded. “Well, it isn't normal she said. 
“ Conditions are entirely different from what they were 

tSee The Black Dragon, by J. M. Walsh. (Collins.) 




before Japan came in. Life is everywhere more hectic 
and uncertain. And practically every island town has 
become crowded with strangers. Once ^everyone knew 
everyone else, and could vouch for them.' 

“ And you can't now, of course,” I interposed. Hence 
the inclination to play safe and suspect anyone you 
don’t know too much about. Isn’t that it ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said gratefully, as though I'd saved her 

a good deal of explaining. 

“ You couldn’t even be sure of me. I pursued. 
“ Something last night gave you the feeling that I 
mightn’t be quite what I purported to be ? ” 

“ oh, no ! ” The denial sounded sturdy enough. 

“ Sure ? ” I persisted. , 

She looked away from me and did not answer. 

" I suppose,” I went on mercilessly, “ that it was the 
story I told you. You might have thought that your 
own experience with the light had given me the idea, 
that I’d made up the incident with the object of further¬ 
ing our acquaintance.” 

She turned on me so quickly that the chair she was 

in rocked and creaked protestingly. 

“That’s not correct,” she said vehemently. You 
shouldn’t have said that. You’re putting me completely 
in the wrong. You seem to have grasped what really 
happened. Last night I heard someone behind me. 
When I reached the main path I waited hidden. Then 
when the person came out I recognised you. I could 
think of only one reason why you should have been there 
at all, and that was that you were following me round. 

“ Which, of course, wasn’t necessarily correct,” I said 
sleekly. “ After all I could have gone there urged by 
the same reason that prompted you.” 

I thought for the instant that she was going to fly 
out at me. Then her hands clutched the arms of the 
chair, and hung on till the knuckles showed white 
through the taut skin. 

“ What was that ? ” she said with the tiniest of 
catches in her voice. 

“ How should I know ? ” I said bluntly. “ But since 
you weren’t following anyone around, obviously it could 
not have been that.” 
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Is this a roundabout way of asking- me to tell 

you ? ” she said. „ .. „ ... . 

“ i hadn’t meant it to be,” I said apologetically, but 
now you mention the matter, I'm willing to admit that 

I’m curious to know.” . , 

She smiled again, this time with something remark¬ 
ably like relief. The dimples showed in her cheeks, 

and an elfin light danced in her eyes. 

•“The truth is something quite simple and utterly 
unsensational,” she informed me. “ I went out merely 
for a stroll. It felt so unbearably close mdoors. I think 
the blackout is the cause of it. There was a path that 
would have brought me out on the street farther down. 
But somehow I missed it in the darkness and took the 
wrong turning. I’d been that way only the once before, 
and that was in daylight. I didn’t actually realise my 
error until I found my way barred. Did you . ^ m 
“ Find it barred ? Yes. By that picket fence. ^ 

“ Then you had to come back, just as I had. We ve 
evidently been the victims of a misunderstanding ... of 
each other’s intentions.” 

Had we ? I wondered cynically. Her explanation, 
of course, sounded quite plausible. It was exactly the 
sort of thing that can and does happen. But the odd 
part of it was that nothing that had been said had 
made clear to her what I was doing on the same path 
to begin with. She must be curious to know what had 
brought 1 me out on her track, more than ever so if she 
accepted the thesis that I wasn’t following her. Yet 
she hadn’t asked. My own view was that she shrank 
from putting a direct question, perhaps hoped that if 
she kept the conversation simmering long enough the 

answer would emerge of itself. 

“Yes,” I said complacently, “apparently you have 

misjudged me^ of lt wide open. Possibly I had 

Te^co^^he had 

5K2 setting was^ar £ t^oZXr SSffS. tS 
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was leading up to something, yet so far she had not 
disclosed her hand. Whether that was due to artistry 
or sheer lack of courage, of course I couldn't say. 

“ I’m beginning to think,” she said, •* that perhaps I 
should have gone down to Sydney.” 

“ You should,” I said with conviction. “ In fact I 
can’t understand why your father didn’t send you there 
in the first instance.” 1 

“ This was nearer,” she said. " I should have had 
to come here, any way, to tranship. But we both felt 
that he could rejoin me more quickly. We never 
thought at the time that there would be any danger 
here.” 

She was with the great majority in that, yet some¬ 
where at the back of my brain a tiny warming bell 
tinkled softly. But I said nothing. I waited. She 
looked up earnestly at me, her big eyes wide and 
innocent. “You don't really think that there’s much 
danger here, do you ? ” she asked. 

“ We’ve had one raid,” I pointed out. ” There’s 
always the possibility of a repetition.” 

" Yes, I know. Bombs seldom behave like lightning. 
They do come down twice in the s&me place. But it 
wasn’t so much that that I had in mind. I was wonder¬ 
ing . . .” She stopped. The fingers of one hand picked 
nervously at the woven cane of the chair arm. 

“ Yes ? ” I said encouragingly. 

" I’m afraid it sounds silly, as though I’m scared,” 
she went on, “ but the danger I was thinking of was of 
another kind, the possibility of these islands being 
seized.” 

“ By the Japs ? ” 

“ Who else ? Tell me, what is your view ? ” 

That little bell in my head was pealing tocsin-like 
now. 

" All things are possible,” I said oracularly, “ but I 
should imagine, however, that the odds are against it.” 

“ You really mean that ? ” 

I laughed softly, as much as my own thoughts as at 
the eagerness in her voice. 

“ I don’t know whether I do or not,” I said. “ Candidly 
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I’m merely giving you my personal opinion. I may be 

wrong.” . . 

“ But you must hear things. Men m your profes- 

sion . . * . .. , ,. 

I pulled myself up with a jerk, recollecting in time 

that I was still supposed to be a newspaperman. But 

then the original mistake regarding that had been hers, 

not mine.” „ v „ _ .. 

“Not always,” I said guardedly. In war-time as 

in peace, we hear only what we are meant to hear. 
But in peace we have facilities for adding to our 
knowledge. These are lacking under present condi¬ 
tions. Or rather if I tried to take advantage of them 

I'd risk being shot as a spy.” , „ _ 

“ Oh ! ” she said, startled. “ But why ? Surely no¬ 
body would mistake you—a white man—for one.” 

“ What makes you think that ? ” I inquired. 

“ But isn’t that so ? Naturally a Japanese spy would 

bo a Japanese.” , ., „ T 

I smiled broadly. “ There’s no naturally about it, I 

disagreed. “Actually the best man Tokio ever had 

wasn’t a Jap at all. He was a white. I forget his real 

name. I wish I could remember it. I ve an idea that 

he retired some years ago, before the war, and wrote a 

book of memoirs.” . ,< T 

“ I didn’t know that,” she said interestedly. I 

wonder what nationality he really was.” 

I knew, but I wasn't going to tell her. It was one 
of the items I preferred to keep to myself, mainly 
because it threatened to trend too unpleasantly close 
to the line of thought one half of my mind was 
pursuing. That other half was focusing itself, with an 
fntentness of attention that would have surprised her 
on the precise meaning and implication of every word 

Sh " Doel'Tt matter ? ” I shelved the subject with a 

show of 'indifference. “In my estimation only two 

things reallv count in the whole affair. 

“A^d what are they ? ” she asked, leaning forward 

a "^Who* 1 his 1 * paymasters were. Who were the people 
he betrayed.” 
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“ Oh,” she said a little flatly, as though she had quite 
expected a revelation, and was disappointed that none 
had come. 

I stretched myself unostentatiously. My legs were 
beginning to feel a trifle cramped. The idea occurred 
to me that it was high time I went. Peter’s curiosity 
would soon be getting the upper hand of him if I did 
not put in an appearance. 

I made as though to rise. “I’ve detained you quite 
long enough,” I said politely. But what I actually 
meant was that I had told her all I intended, and had 
learned from her all for which I could hope . . . for 
the present. 

“ I’m afraid I’ve done the detaining,” she smiled. 
“ But I did want to talk to you. No, not merely to 
make amends. I’ve taken advantage of the situation 
to ask your advice.” 

“ Which I wasn’t able to give very satisfactorily,” 
I said ruefully. 

“ Perhaps that has made it all the more valuable,” 
she said seriously. “ At least I could feel that it was 
quite disinterested.” 

Could she ? I got up out of my chair. She came 
to her feet like an Aphrodite rising from the sea-foam. 

“ Talking of Sydney,” I remarked casually, “ you 
know the place rather well, don't you ?” 

Her eyes gave a quick little flicker, and a curtain 
seemed to drop between us. “ What makes you think 
that ? ” she asked. 

“ I'm guessing,” I said with perfect truth : “ guessing 
that you were educated there. Most island-bom white 
girls that I’ve ever heard of are.” 

Her eyes grew clear again on the instant. She 
nodded brightly. “ Well, I’m no exception,” she told 
me. “There's no harm in admitting that.” 

“ I think you are an exception, though,” I contradict¬ 
ed her smoothly, seizing on the opening that had been 
presented to me. “In many ways,” I added. 

She flashed me a swift, startled glance, then saw that 
I was smiling, and summoned up a smile in her turn. 
All the same there was a hint of uneasiness beneath it. 

“ I don’t quite know what you mean,” she said, flush- 
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Ing slightly, “ but it does seem to sound rather 

"^Irafant it to," I said outrageously. "At least in so 
far as the exact truth can ever be said to be flattermg. 

She eyed me with a sort of calculating uncertainty. 
“ To what," she said, faintly tremulous, is this meant 

t0 “ b i e wouldnMt^cnow/’ I returned offhandedly, feeling 
that the time had come for evasion. “ I hadn't intended 
anvthint? of the kind." The truth was that I had still 
no idea* how far she was likely to go or in what 

^Shflooked me over contemplatively Perhaps she 

was already beginning to regret that she had asked 
me in at all In the first place. If so, possibly she could 
fiLl consoled by the knowledge that I was now on my 

Wa i y walked towards the door. She made no effort to 
detainrne? I Turned with my hand on the knob, and 

SP “ Don’t forget,” I said Insinuatingly. " Call me any 

0t She m m ade y whari d c“n‘^describe as a swift move¬ 
ment Yet she did not shift from the spot where she 

inches 1 neareTm^^d almost mltanfaneously retreated. 
° b Why or in what, should I need any assistance . 

; ss *s.*rH s,, *“ h " 

something about which to think. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

“ THERE'S A LONG, LONG TRAIL . . 

I did not see the girl again for quite two days. They 
were days of utter boredom. Such successive pheno¬ 
mena, however, were not in the least in the nature of 
cause and effect. I was bored merely because nothing 
had happened. After a promising beginning our adven¬ 
ture, investigation, call it what you will, seemed to 
have run into the doldrums. 

Our contacts, too, failed to respond. No word came 
from either Tu Fu or Angelo. I did not think that the 
former had let us down. I could only conclude that 
the latter had as yet met with no success. 

Peter, for his part, was not at all affected by the 
fret of waiting in inaction. Deep down beneath his 
white man’s ways he possessed an almost inexhaustible 
store of Oriental patience, a legacy from the Chinese 
half of his ancestry, which he appeared able to call to 
his aid whenever the need arose. There were times 
indeed when that calm inscrutability of his, so surpris¬ 
ingly reminiscent of the Buddha at Kamakura, could 

be maddening in the extreme to a restless, impatient 
Occidental. 

I spent much of my period of enforced idleness at 
McRockan’s. The place nowadays is not what it was 
in the halcyon times of tourist traffic, when the Frisco 
and Sydney boats brought notabilities with every 
voyage, and world-famous names were strewn like 
pearls along the course from Auckland to Hawaii. Its 
character, moreover, had changed subtly with the 
coming of hostilities. There were far more uniforms to 
be seen. Life was definitely more hectic, enjoyment 
more hurried, and probably far more superficial. 
Nationalities were far more mixed than they used to 
be. In one quick survey of the saloon I picked out 
t.ast Indian Dutchmen, Americans, Australians, New 
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Zealanders—one at least of the latter was pure Maori 
_and two Frenchmen, who by all indications could 

have come only from New Caledonia. 

Apparently the raid of some nights before had not 
damped the spirits of the habitues. It had, if anything, 
merely quickened the pace at which things moved. 

I edged in through the press this evening, and wormed 
mv way to the bar. It struck me that that was quite 
a good place to be. I was not the only one out of 
uniform. There were quite a few civilians present 
Hung at the back of the bar, in such a position that 
it caught the eye, was a big poster that was new to me. 
It depicted a vociferous, bowler-hatted individual, his 
slack P mouth almost entirely obscured by a lean hand 
clamped over it. The hand itself emerged from a limp 
sleeve decorated with stars and stripes. The whole was 
captioned : “ Quiet ! Loose talk can cost lives. Most 
of P the-people I noticed merely glanced at it, and went 
on talking Certainly some of the conversation I over 
heard wm decidedly loose, but not in the sense that 
theposter meant, so I supposed it did not matter 

T was not very interested in the uniformed element 
Of the grthering however. My inclination was to fix 
mv attention more immediately on such civilians, male 
ami female as were present. Any undesirable listening 
that took place was more likely to emanate from them. 
Igotadrink so as not to look unduly conspicuous and 

moved away from the bar tonjky™** 

danced tcVtatlcaUy T™y 'A a little of it slopped 

OV ^6hf d lt a so Cd aw 0 funy so fl r 0 r 0 y r ;” said a soft, contrite 

VO i C l-f 0 wi°the e 'pungencies I had been on the point 
nf l.tting loose whefled sharply, and stared at the 

recognised both the voice and its owner, 
speaker. this was not t he first time I had 

wld G the one and seen the other. I had passed her 
h It some nights back in this very same place, 

vio had been singularly unresponsive. Maybe 

sens 
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in her view the latter rite was equivalent to some form 
of ceremonial introduction. 

I suppressed the further inclination to say, “I hope 
I’ve spoiled your frock.” I hadn’t actually, though in 
one way such a remark would have been quite close to 
the truth. Some beer in fact had splashed on the toe 
of one white shoe and left a mark there about the size 
of a penny. Any way, the fault was entirely hers. 

“ You couldn't help it,” I said pathetically. “ Quite a 
crush here tonight. Anything could happen.” 

She eyed me with faint amusement in her glance. I 
used the opportunity to get a good look at her. She 
was neither blonde nor brunette, but something in 
between, one of those women who are utterly unclassi¬ 
fied, since they belong to no known type, but are merely 
themselves. 

“ Apparently it has happened already,” she said. “ I 
suppose that now by all the rules I should offer to 
replace what you’ve lost through me." 

“ You couldn't,” I said brazenly, and added swiftly 
before she could riposte, “ I’ve still some money left.” 

She gave me what Peter would have called “ a dirty 
look.” It was obvious from her expression that she quite 
realised that my comment dealt with two entirely 
different, separate, and totally unconnected ideas. 
‘‘You seem in rather a hurry to decline an offer I 
haven’t yet made,” she said tartly. “ In fact I had not 
reached the stage of contemplating it even as a 
possibility.” 

“ 1 know,” I said gravely. ” That's exactly why I was 
trying to lead up to the point of asking you to have 
one with me.” 

She gasped. Toujours Vaudace she said almost 

in a whisper. 

I grinned amiably. She evinced no intention of giving 
me a frozen stare and passing on, so I assumed that 
there was still hope. 

“ Why not ? ” I said. ” It’s part of the penalty.” 

“ Why should I ? ” she countered. “ I don’t even 
know you.” 

* d° n ’t even know you,” I said in my turn, “never¬ 
theless I m talking to you. But don't let that stop you. 
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Keep right on. I don’t mind. Now which table would 

you like to sit at ? ” . . .. .. 

“Really . . .” That was the first sign of hesitation 

she had so far shown. Even at that the protest tailed 

off before it could become effective. 

“ Yes, really,” I said, taking her up the wrong way. 

“I mean it.” 

Again she hesitated. Then apparently she came to 
a decision. “ Well, I suppose it can do no harm, she 

Sa ^It“depends on what you drink.” I Pointed out. 

“ Hard liquor isn’t what it was.” . » 

“ Are you always like this . she asked. 

•• t what 7 ” I said curiously. 

Like you are now. Do you make a habit of putting 
the wrong construction on every remark passed you . 

•• Not always,” I said soberly. ' Sometimes it :isn t 
necessary. We'd better make that table, I think, 
we stay here we’ll be getting bumped. 

I thought at first that she was going to give me s a 
straight-out refusal. But she didn’t immediately 
respond. Then she broke into a soft laugh. Oh, a 
right,” she said in surrender. 

r led her to one of the tables McRockans provided 

fo people who can’t drink standing up. Each such 
f°r P e oP ie f two. The one I selected was 

punkahs attended efficiently to that. 

P Tn the interval before seating myself opposite her I 

f^^?i«rht miicklv with a certain amount of clanty. On 
thought But ghe hadn’t been some 

the face of it she w asy probable explanations, and 

nights change. Perhaps she had had 

severa 1 possible ones, of th OC( f asion> or else something 

a prior date on the pr desirous of furthering 

had happened since that made ^ e ^ a a t e uraUy suspic i 0 us. I 
acquaintance^thnie E tog Uon y Qn the oth er 
leaned towards the latt PP wag merely at a loG se 
hand it was not un] liK y wn me in her way , she 

bad’ sized me‘ up^somfthing pleasant with which to 
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spend an idle and perhaps harmless hour. Maybe. “I 
saw you the other night," I said presently. 

The big Vitian waiter had been and taken our orders. 

I could see his great mop of hair, lime-bleached until 
it was a bright ginger, shining like an oriflamme, as he 
weaved his way back to where the drinks were 
dispensed. 

“ Did you ? " she remarked indifferently. " I’m afraid 
I must be rather unobservant. I didn't notice you." 

I nodded. “ That’s how it struck me. Maybe it was 
one of those nights when I was beneath notice." 

She said nothing, but looked me over critically. What 
she saw seemed to satisfy her, for she smiled at me 
with her eyes. In the electric light they looked to be 
a deep, dancing blue. 

“ Do you live here ? " she said presently. The 
question was rather surprisingly plain. 

I shook my head. " No," I said with regret. “ I 
couldn’t resist the temptation. There’d be far too much 
to drink." 

“ You’re doing it again," she said admonitorily. 
" Twisting my words and extracting an entirely wrong 
meaning from everything I say." 

"That’s what I thought," I said ruefully. “It has 
become a habit at last.” 

" Perhaps." She did not seem inclined to chime in 
with my mood. " But then, you know, you haven't 
answered my question. I’m beginning to suspect you 
of evasion." 

" No,” I said virtuously. " I wouldn’t do that." 

“ Well, here’s the test. Do you live here ? You know 
what I mean by that." 

"No," I said truthfully, "I don’t. I’m on my way 
South, and I’ve got caught between boats. You have 
to wait long periods for transhipments these days." 

" I know,” she said with a faraway look in her eyes. 
I fancied I recognised the signs. She was beginning to 
relapse into her own thoughts. Her attempt to drag 
mine out into the light of day—or night—had not been 
very successful. Presumably she would now try other 
tactics. 

I took a deep breath. “ Now I’ve told you so much," 
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I said, “ let me put to you the question that you put 
to me.” 

I ^wasn’t sure, but it seemed to me that something 
defensive had at last crept into her manner That was 
encouraging. It gave me the idea that I was getting 
ctose to something she preferred to conceal 

“ do you live here ? ” I asked and so that there 

would be no mistake I added, ” right here in Vusa? 

“ No,” she said. “ Farther south. Almost the last 

Ut That 1 last sounded like a quotation, but I couldn t 

Pl - C New Zealand ? ” I said, picking up the lead. 

Perhaps^she wUn'^telling the truth. I couldn't -ay 
He P r e acc P e S nt S .didn't sound quite nght^to me.^I’ve^had 

some ex P?" en jj e str f uck me that neither tonight nor 

SSJfSTESS - SSSSSUff SS 

a cdosely 

^an h t a lu b s?r e a n iia b ; Poshly f ^form^my Ja.t^ues- 

differenfsfiad plumped for New « ^ 

Seeded would decide 

suppose you're lucky to have reached here in 

safety,” I yarded. she ^ „ lmpUes tha t you'd 

Her face lit up. ^ > Well , it’s no secret. 

There’s noTea^nwhytThou^'t teU you. I'd been to 
“ted in Samoa or pano^it-wa^ unde^ New 

Zealand mandate. A^Vraieht in the eyes. “ Manilla 
1 stace - Here 1 am 
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now. I seem to have a habit of turning up in the last 

outposts.” , „ - 

She glanced at me in alarm. “ You don t mean, she 

said quickly, “that you think we here are in danger, 


Mutara had asked me just the same sort of question, 
only in a somewhat different fashion. To my other 
vices I seemed to be addin# that of scaring the day- 
lights out of every woman to whom I spoke. 

I shook my head. “Not if we’re not here then, I 
said banally. “These things take time. We both 
should be out of the place long before anything worse 


than an odd raid can occur.” 

The waiter chose that precise moment to return, as 
he bent over to place the girl’s glass his body got 
between us. Her face was hidden from me for the 
fraction of a second so that, to my utter chagrin, I 
was unable to observe her reaction to my words. 

By the time the fairway was clear again she had got 
her expression under control, if indeed it had ever been 
otherwise. I thought it odd, however, that she did not 
go further into the implications of my answer. I had 
plainly postulated the possibility of a Japanese inva¬ 
sion. She was not so dense that she could not realise 
that. Yet she had made no comment. The inference 
then was that she did not want to talk about it. Her 
reasons, of course, could be quite innocent. Equally, 
they could be very much otherwise. You see, the mood 
in 'which I was prepared to trust few men and no 
women was fast becoming chronic with me. 

We took our time over our drinks. The girl, how¬ 
ever, refused my suggestion that we have more, but 
she showed no signs of wishing to hurry away. She 
sat there opposite me, completely at her ease, and we 
talked about matters of so little moment that they 
are not worth recording. I made my own deductions 
and at what I judged to be a propitious moment I put 
them to the test. 

" Well,” I said then, “ if you really won’t allow me to 
flag the waiter again, at least let me see you home 
in safety.” 

Her answer to that came swiftly and in an unexpect- 



ed way. “How do you know that I’m not stopping 
here, in this very building ? ” she asked curiously. 

I shrugged. “That’s easy. The waiter apparently 
didn’t recognise you and you didn’t know him. Neither 
of you took any notice of the other.” 

“ Which is interesting, but not actually conclusive 
proof,” she twinkled mischievously. “Perhaps he’s so 
used to me that he doesn’t trouble even to look at 
me now.” 

“ I don’t think anyone could ever get so used to 
you,” I said critically. “ Any way, you haven’t told me 

that I’m wrong, have you ? ” 

She laughed softly. I liked the sound. “ All right,” 
she conceded, “ for the sake of argument I’m prepared 
to grant that your surmise may be correct. But you 
still have no grounds for assuming that I came here 


I'm sure you 
’ she 


unaccompanied.” 

“ Haven’t I ? I said with alacrity, 
had no escort.” 

“ You use the quaintest phrases, don t you . 
smiled. “ Is that another of your habits ? ” 

“No,” I said sturdily. “But sticking to the point 
is. Was I right about the escort ? ” 

“ You should know,” she said tantalisingly. 


“I do. 


*» 


“ Why ! How ? ” ., . 

“Once again, that’s simple. Could you imagine any 

man who brought you here leaving you alone in this 
room any longer than he could possibly help ? 

Tit’s quite safe for me, isn’t it?” she said, her 

fa - e If C you'care 0 to r put it that way, yes. But you’re not 

^“TnTnot sure just exactly what you mean by that,” 
she said doubtfully. “I should imagine that there s 
some sort of an obscure compliment intended, but, if 
so I’m wondering whether it’s one I should appreciate. 

“ I wouldn't know. I've no idea what you appreciate 

0r She at smi°ed d0 dreamily as at some pleasing secret 
thought “ I suppose,” she said an instant later, that 
I reaUy should be going.” 

I.A. 
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I said nothing. She rose from the table. So did I. 
She hadn’t definitely forbidden me to accompany her, 
so I decided to take the risk. We parted temporarily 
close to the ladies’ cloakroom. I grinned happily to 
myself. Her absence gave me just that extra few 
minutes I needed. The telephone in the booth in the 
corner was in working order. Knowing what the vari- 
ous island systems usually are like I was agreeably 
surprised at the celerity with which I was put through 
to the number I required. But perhaps the number 
itself had something to do with that. 

There was a slight delay after that, however, before 
I could make contact with the man I wanted, but once 
I got him I spoke hurriedly, earnestly and persua¬ 
sively in a low voice. It took me a couple of minutes 
to drive my point home, and all the time I was in a 
sweat lest the girl should come out in my absence. 

Luck, however, was with me. I hung up, got out of 
the booth, and had moved well away from its vicinity 
before she reappeared. Indeed I had to wait some 
little time longer than I had anticipated. But there was 
actually nothing in that about which to get impatient. 
Had she taken a further ten or fifteen minutes I would 
not have felt in the least disturbed, providing, that is, 
that she came at the end. The one thing I didn’t want 
was for her to give me the slip now. 

She looked quite dazzling. Maybe she had given 
herself just that extra touch of powder that the occa¬ 
sion demanded. 

We had barely emerged from the door when I felt 
fingers slide down my arm, and then tap my wrist in 
a peculiar fashion. The girl was on my other side, and 
I did not think she could have seen what happened. I 
extended my hand under cover, and swiftly pocketed 
the little packet that was slipped into it. Then I stole 
a further glance at the dispenser, a look slanted from 
out of one comer of my eye. He was a dark little chap 
who looked like a beggar-boy, and might easily have 
passed for a Hindu, but I fancied that I recognised 
beneath the trappings Tu Fu’s Filipino, Angelo. 
Certainly things were beginning to march at last after 
a period of stagnation. 
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But the night had not yet finished with us. Our 
next adventute came at the very next corner. A man 
stepped out of the shadows right into our path and 
barred our way. Behind him I saw the loom of two 
other figures. All three were in uniform. The first 
was obviously a white senior officer of police, and the 
others were undoubtedly his Vitian assistants. 

“ What's the meaning of this ? " I said blusteringly. 

“ It’s all right, sir.” The man spoke soothingly. “ Just 
a routine check-up. We’re going round scrutinising. 
May I see your passes, identity cards, or whatever aids 
to identification you have ? ” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE TRAIL BROADENS 

I sighed. “ Another spy scare ? ” I asked. 

“ I’m sure I can't say,” he answered non-committally. 
Seeing that he was not prepared to gush information 
I left off questioning him, and dug the requisite docu¬ 
ments out of my pocket. The man examined them in 
the light of his flash, the while his coloured assistants 
kept alert eyes fixed on us. At length he handed the 
papers back to me with a new respect in his manner. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said affably. “ They're quite in 
order Now the lady, please. Your wife, sir . 

“No” I said, keeping a straight face, merely a 
friend” It struck me overwhelmingly that I didn t 
even know her name yet, though this was a defect 
that in the nature of things would speedily be 

rS Thf girl gave me a look that had something of a 
challenle in it, then produced a folder from her hand¬ 
bag Tnd passed it over to the officer with a mild air 

° f He fl dealt with her even more quickly than he had 
wifh me bS he did not immediately return her pro¬ 
perty. Instead: " May I see yours again, sir . he 

said politely. 
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For some reason or other he wished to compare them 
or else give the impression that that was what he was 
doing. I obliged. The girl shuffled her feet, whether 
uneasily or with impatience, I could not say, and 
glanced at me. I winked reassuringly. For my part 
I failed to see how anything could go wrong now, but 
I couldn’t tell her so. The chances were that she 
might have misunderstood my meaning. 

The comparison ended quickly enough. The officer 
passed my papers back to me. Somehow, as he did so, 
the girl’s folder slipped out of his fingers on to the 
pavement. Three of us dived together for it. The girl 
and the man merely succeeded in getting in each 
other’s way. The light of his torch weaved about, 
making drunken circles on the sidewalk. 

“ Sorry, madame,” he said gruffly. “ I hope I didn t 

hurt you.” 

“ No,” she said. “ you did not.” There was stifled 
anger and something rather more elusive in her voice. 

“ Can you shine that light here a moment ? ” I said 
mildly. " I dropped my papers, too. as I went to pick 
up the others, and now everything’s all mixed up 
together.” 

Distinctly out of the corner of my eye I saw the 
girl bite her lip. I wondered why. 

The police officer leaned over between us, and shone 
the light of his torch so that I could see what I was 
doing. Swiftly I heaved my own stuff out of the way. 
Nothing had spilled out of the girl’s folder. That was 
perhaps the best that could be said about it. 

I thrust my own property into my pocket out of the 
way, then stood with the retrieved folder in my hand. 
The girl turned sharply on me and made a movement 
as though to snatch it from me. But she left the action 
uncompleted. Instead she wheeled on the officer. 

“ May I have my property back ? ” she said in a 
singularly restrained tone. “ I presume you’ve finished 
with it.” 

“ Certainly, madame.” The man was politeness itself. 

*' Mr Er—er—your friend has my permission to return 

it to you.” 

Hurriedly I passed the folder over to her. She 
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pushed it viciously into her handbag, and closed the 
latter with a snap. For the moment her head was 
bent. The officer's eyes met mine. Very deliberately 
he winked. The comers of my mouth twitched. 

“ Are we free to go now ? " I said hopefully. 

" Most certainly,” he said. “ Good-night, sir, good¬ 
night, madame.” 

He stepped out of our way. The two Vitian police¬ 
men ranged themselves on the other side, over against 
the wall. The relative positions of the three gave me 
a feeling as though we were about to run the gauntlet. 
The girl said nothing for a space. Then impulsively 

she slipped her arm through mine. 

“ I'm sorry,” she said. ” I m afraid I made rather a 
scene, didn't I ? I shouldn’t have done so in company. 
But then all this officiousness, this treating of us 
as though we’re convicts out on licence, makes me 

furious. Doesn't it to you ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” I said blandly. ” It's effect on me is 

to render me speechless.” 

She stared at me with mock amazement in her eyes. 
Even in the half-light I could see it plainly. 

“ I should never have imagined,” she said coolly, 
“that anything could do that to you.” 

” Wait till you know me better,” I said. Then you 

won’t wonder at anything.” 

She gave me a searching glance, but made no com¬ 
ment. I let her direct my steps Presumably she knew 
where she was going. I certainly didn t It was quite 
a long walk, but in an island town where buses had 
never existed and petrol for civilian cars was now at 

a nrpmium no on© minded that. 

Presently we passed out of the business section into 
the residential quarter. Five minutes later she stopped 
in front of a bungalow just dimly visible behind a clump 

0f ” b Th5 a is V my^destination,” she said. “I'd ask you in, 
only Pm stopping with friends I made on the boat, 
and well . ” She left the end of the sentence sus¬ 

pended in the air. 

11 1 understand/' I said quite gTavely. ^ 

*• But ”_she leaned confidentially towards me you 
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should be able to see me again where you found me 
tonight." 

" When ? ” I asked 

“ Some other night." 

" Can’t you make it more definite than that ? " I 
urged. 

She shook her head. “I'm afraid not. You’ll just 
have to keep coming." 

She seemed very near. Her eyes looked extraordi¬ 
narily bright, moist and starry. Suddenly she flung 
her arms about my neck and kissed me full on the 
lips. The way she clung to me it seemed like a 
stranglehold. 

"You deserve that," she said breathlessly. "You’ve 
been rather delightful tonight." 

" And so have you without the qualification," I said, 
returning the compliment in kind. 

Her hands slid away with a slow reluctance, moved 
as though she was caressing me, and she took a step 
oack. 

" No more tonight," she said jerkily. " I’ve over¬ 
stayed my leave. You’d better go now." 

She kissed me again, then pushed me from her. 

Peter was up and wide awake when I got in. The 
state of the bottle of rye showed how he had contrived 
to kill time. He was quite sober, however. It took 
a lot to unbalance my colleague. Most hard liquors 
seemed merely to make him more companionable. His 
jerk of surprise as I pushed open the door and walked 
in changed to a grin as he ran his eyes over me. 

" There’s no need to ask where you’ve been," he said, 
chuckling. 

" I’ve been to McRockans," I said severely. " I had 
a drink or two there, then I came home." 

“ Like hell you did," he said bitingly. " Go have a 
look at yourself in the mirror." 

There was one tacked on the wall in a corner of the 
room. I strode over, and examined my reflection in 
the harsh glare of the electric light. 

" Don’t tell me"—Peter’s voice drifted across the 
space between—" that you ran into a tree in the dark 
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and that that’s blood on your cheek. I know lipstick 
when I see it." 

That must have been the girl’s parting: shot. The 
other times we had clinched I had got in on the lips. 
In silence I removed the offending mark with my hand¬ 
kerchief, then turned to him. 

“ There’s a story attached to that," I said provo¬ 
catively, “ but I’ve half a mind not to tell it to you 
now . . . just before bedtime.” 

“ Is it one of those ? " he said. " Maybe I shouldn’t 
hear it at all at my age." 

" I wasn’t considering your mental lack of develop¬ 
ment," I said. Unthinkingly I put my hand in my 
pocket for my pipe. I hadn’t had a smoke since leav¬ 
ing McRockans. My tobacco pouch was—or should 
have been—in the opposite pocket of my jacket, and 
when I felt for it it was not there. 

Peter saw the expression on my face, and a glint 
came into his eyes. 

“ What have you lost now ? " he said. “ Don’t bother 
about the intangible. I assume they’ve gone any way.” 

I ignored that. " Someone’s taken my tobacco 

pouch," I said quietly. 

“ You don’t seem much put out about it." 

“ No," I admitted. “ I half-expected that. In a sense 
[ was prepared to have it disappear." 

“ Which means that you intend to dip into mine,” 
he said with a sigh. “ Oh, all right. Here it is." 

He slid his pouch across the table to me. I caught 
ft before it could slip to the floor, and began slowly to 

prime my pipe. , 

“ Now. who took it ? " he asked curiously. Have 

you any idea ? " 

"Several. Maybe the girl did. Or perhaps someone 
in the crowd. It could hardly be that policeman who 
wanted to see our identity cards." 

“ Policeman ? " He took me up on the word. What s 
that ? Where have you been tonight ? There’s been 
no general check-up. I know that. I've been out for 
a while, too. Had there been one I would have run 

into it." 

"Quite,” I said. "This was an extra special one, 
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arranged for my particular benefit. I pulled a few 
strings, as the quickest way of learning something I 
wanted to know. From my point of view the advantage 
was that I had no need to disclose my hand. But the 
responsible authority took some persuading before I 
could get any agreement of the course/’ I added think¬ 
ing of the minutes I had spent on the telephone. 

" I see," he said. " Or rather, I don’t. Why should 
anyone want to pick your pocket to begin with ? ’’ 

“ Because of something Angelo gave me," I said 
sweetly. 

He groaned. " This is getting worse and worse. O.K., 
why is it that the minute I ask you to explain, you 
produce a fresh complication ? ’’ 

“I don’t know," I said cheerfully. "Maybe it’s 
because that’s what fate has been doing to me tonight." 

" All right. We’ll pass that up. Angelo gave you 
something. Are you sure you still have it ? ’’ 

" Oh, yes. I don’t see why not. It's not likely that 
anyone could have gone right through me in the time. 
You see, I slipped it first into my jacket pocket, then a 
little later decided that it wasn’t safe there, and trans¬ 
ferred it to a pants pocket. It should still be there 
by the feel.” 

" Make sure. Then start at the beginning and tell me 
all that happened. So far you've merely succeeded in 
making me dizzy." 

I patted the pocket in question. "Don’t worry," I 
said reassuringly. " It’s there all right. We’ll look into 
it presently. First you’re going to hear what happen¬ 
ed to me and why—as far as I know. Brace yourself. 
I ve an idea that there’s a moral in it all, though at 
the moment I can’t exactly say where or what it is." 

Peter got up, produced a second glass, and did things 
with it and the rye that warmed my heart towards him. 
He pushed the result into my hand. " Maybe you need 

it,' he said. "Even if you don’t it should help. Now 
get started." 

I told him everything. 

"To be quite frank," I ended, "I can’t be absolutely 
certain that the girl did take the pouch. Now that I 
remember it, there were quite a few people about the 
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entrance to McRockans when Angelo slipped me the 
packet. Anyone might have seen it pass. And we 
brushed against others later in the street. A deft ‘ dip ’ 
could have lifted it then without my being aware.” 

“ You really don't like to think ill of anyone, parti¬ 
cularly if it’s a woman, do you ? ” he said. 

“ It’s not that altogether,” I told him. “ But I do 
like corroboration for my suspicions. Not necessarily, 
of course, the sort of proof that can’t be challenged in 
court. Evidence of tendencies and opportunities is 
usually quite good enough for me. But on this occa¬ 
sion I do submit that there is a reasonable doubt.” 

“ You’re trying to make out a case for her,” he said 
accusingly. 

“ Why not ? ” I had no hesitation in admitting it. 
“ I've reasons. Don’t you see ? If she is the culprit 
she will hardly dare face me again. And I'm not at 
all anxious for that to happen, mainly because hers is 
an acquaintance that I’d like to pursue further, though 
I'm not at all sure that you’d understand even if I told 
you.” 

“ Maybe not,” he said. “There’s a lot in the way 
you’re running this business that's right over my head. 
Any way, I thought the pursuit part of the affair was 
over and done with. Judging by the state of your face 
when you came in it would appear that she had already 
caught and branded you.” 

“ Don’t be coarse,” I said fastidiously. 

He watched me with grim amusement while I drained 
my glass. “ Well, perhaps I can’t altogether blame 
you,” he said finally. “ Possibly with one girl gone, 
you’re right to try to find consolation with another.” 

“ One gone ? ” I said sharply. The empty glass 
rocked as I put it down on the table. “ What the deuce 
do you mean ? ” 

“Just what I said, O.K.” His tone sounded sympa¬ 
thetic. “ Your girl friend took her departure sometime 
this evening . . . while you were out. But for one 
thing I’d have concluded you’d made a secret assigna¬ 
tion with her.” ,, . 

“ Mutara,” I said incredulously. “ Where could she 

have gone ? ” 
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“ How should I know ? ” he said in a tone that polite¬ 
ly disclaimed all knowledge. 

I consider the answer in all its implications. “ Do you 
really mean to say,” I remarked after a moment’s con¬ 
templation, “ that you let her go and made no attempt 
to follow and see where she was going ? ” 

” Don’t blame me,” he said in mild protest. “ I had 
no idea that she had gone, not till sometime after. 
I merely happened to pass her room, saw that the 
door was open, and noticed that one of the maids was 
stripping the bed. I began to suspect something then.” 

"You would,” I said acidly. “But couldn't you have 
asked the maid ? She might have known something.” 

" What’s your hurry, brother ? You’re far too fond 
of jumping to conclusions. Ask her was just what I 
did as soon as the coast was clear. But she couldn’t 
tell me much. The substance of it was that the girl 
had walked out, leaving no address.” 

" And leaving her rent unpaid into the bargain ? ” I 
said shrewdly. 

To my surprise he shook his head. " Apparently not. 

Seemingly she’s not a girl like that. I gather that she’d 

been ticked off by the management for something or 

other- I wonder could it be because she'd entertained 

questionable boy friends like yourself in her room a 

couple of times—and she up and said that she wouldn’t 

be dictated to, or words to that effect. Actually what 

it really meant or what it was all about the maid didn’t 

seem to know. She was able to tell me, however, that 

u G »ii ller fo °t in f> right up to the moment 

she’d left.” 

Maybe,” I said dubiously. " Possibly the maid 

couldn t tell you more because she was holding out. 

You couldn t even be sure that the little she said was 
true.” 

/ could,” he said with a kind of contemptuous 
emphasis. " She’s quarter-Chinese, you see. That part 
of her at least wouldn’t dream of lying to me, what¬ 
ever the rest of her might feel tempted to do.” 

X scratched my head in sheer perplexity at that. This 
was an entirely new angle so far as I was concerned. 

never before heard the credibility of a witness 
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defended in quite the same way. Still, despite its 
apparent inconsistencies, it was not a contention that 

could be summarily dismissed. M1 . , 

“ All right, all right,” I said soothingly, we 11 let it 
ride/ 1 But I made a mental note that the quarter- 
Chinese maid might repay a little closer attention. 
Possibly the unnamed three-quarters possessed attri¬ 
butes that were worth investigating. 

“ For the present,” I went on, “ let us see what news 

Angelo has brought us.” 

The little packed he had slipped me turned out, when 
I got it into the light, to be some tightly rolled paper, 
several sheets thick, that was secured in place by a 
couple of elastic bands. Evidently Angelo had entered 
into the spirit of the game, and meticulously noted 
down in his own hand the full results of his sleuthing. 
He had used English throughout, I was relieved to see, 
yet I should not have expected anything else, I suppose. 
The odds were that whatever education he had received 
had been at one of the American-run schools back in 

th A brie?'scamper through the document was sufficient 
to explain why he had been so long on the job He had 
been extremely thorough, and his investigations had 
been conducted with an almost breath-taking attention 
to the minutest of detail. Whether the information he 
had lathered was going to be of value, however was 
sometWng thaT I g C ould not decide on the evidence 

^Actually he had succeeded in locating four men as 

=as That = »££ % 
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W ^A™or<Un^^^ e Ai^eto^e'wasl?t I so I very r d^ri{^t<T^gin 
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for Aneelo Possibly where names were concerned 
had been obliged to deal with them phonetically. 
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“ Well,” said Peter impatiently, “ have you got any¬ 
thing there ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ lots. In a way it’s rather disheart¬ 
ening. Angelo has accumulated an amazing mass of 
detail, but how much of it is going to be of any prac¬ 
tical use, the Lord only knows. It seems to be a case 
of sifting the chaff from the grain.” 

Peter grunted. ” All right,” he said, “let’s start 
sifting now. What’s the first item ? ” 

" A man named Palermo, Henry Palermo.” I com¬ 
pressed and omitted as I went along. “ He seems to 
be an upright citizen, however, U.S.A., at that.” I 
skimmed rapidly through the rest of his dosier. His 
life was blameless. Angelo had not been able to record 
one questionable item to his discredit, if one expects 
the fact that he could afford to stop at the best and 
dearest—not necessarily the same thing always—hotel 
in town. 

It looked much as though the Filipino had wasted 
his time in this instance, though he was not entirely to 
be blamed for that. I had given no indication of my 
assumption that the man I was seeking was probably 
a doubtful character. 

The next on the list was an—alleged—ex-captain of a 
trading schooner, whose business activities had sup¬ 
posedly been curtailed by the war. He answered indif¬ 
ferently to either Ivan or Ivar Tulgen, and was said 
to be a Swede. But since Angelo had bracketed a 
question mark beside his item it seemed that he him¬ 
self was not completely satisfied of its authenticity. A 
note appended later, and asterisked into the context 
added that the man lived in a bungalow of sorts some 
way up the Arewa River, though he was in town very 
frequently. 

Thirdly, there was Dumail, a man whose history 
presented understandable gaps. He possessed no dis¬ 
coverable Christian name, according to Angelo, and 
was reputed to have come from New Caledonia in the 
days when that island was still a good place from 
which to get away. 

From my point of viw his activities were com¬ 
paratively harmless. Angelo devoted a good deal of 
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space to them, and wrote in a slightly contemptuous 
undertone that in effect rather predisposed me in 
Dumail’s favour. So far as I could see the fellow’s 
one fault was that he had always led a borderline 
existence. I had no means, of course, of knowing how 
far and from where, if at all, he had fallen originally. 
What was obvious, however, was that he had never 
been able to raise himself any further than the bed¬ 
rock he had presumably struck. 

In the old days he might have been a beachcomber— 
remittance man he could never be, for that presupposed 
someone at the other end to send remittances, the sort 
of thing Dumail quite evidently did not receive—but 
in the politer islands of this decade he more nearly 

earned the title of odd-job man. 

I was sure he did not merit any further consideration 
from us. He was so very evidently not the person I 


I came back to the so-called Paul Rever. The more 
I thought round the subject, the more doubts I felt 
inclined to cast on that name. The gossip went that 
the man had escaped from Timor before the Japs 
closed in, that he had somehow managed to bring 
money with him, and had since elected to live in Viti. 
Possibly. Still on the evidence of what was probably 
no more than hearsay Angelo had jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that the man was of Portuguese onpn. Up to 
a point I was prepared to accept the Timor story, 
though I inclined to the theory that Rever hailed from 
the Netherlands rather than from the Portuguese sec¬ 
tion of that island. Rightly or wrongly the name 
carried that suggestion to me. Rever sounded so very 
much as though it might easily be a corruption or 

something originally Dutch. . T 

Peter agreed without a moments hesitation when 1 

propounded the idea to him. “ I think you pan safely 
eliminate him from your list of suspects, he said. 
" By the way, of what do you suspect them . 

“ Him,” I corrected. “ There’s only one under suspi¬ 
cion so far.” 

“ Of what ? ” he said persistently. 

Never mind for the moment,” I said evasively. 
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“ We’ll come to that later. For the time being, please 
repress your curiosity.” 

Peter choked, then came back at me in another way. 

“ All right,” he said, " where does this Rever man of 
yours live, any way ? ” 

I consulted Angelo’s list. “ A house called 
Kaunitoni on a street called King,” I announced. I 
had but the vaguest idea where that was. It just 
happened to be one of those streets along which, so far 
as I could recollect, business had never taken me. 
Hitherto in Viti I had moved in a restricted orbit. Yet 
in some way the name seemed oddly familiar. I won¬ 
dered why. 

Peter ran his fingers round the inside of his collar 
where it clung damply to his neck. Mine was in a 
somewhat similar state. Carlyle, with his belief that 
genius was ninety per cent, perspiration, might have 
felt quite at home in Viti. Again he might not. It is 
just as likely that raw experience would have led him 
hastily to revise his dictum. 

“ There’s one thing all those fellows seem to have 
in common,” Peter remarked presently. " Have you 
noticed ? ” 

I shook my head. ” I can't say that I have,” I 
answered with perfect truth, wondering what it was 
that I could have missed. " What is it ? ” 

“ A rather curious omission,” he said. 

“ Oh ? Of What ? ” 

“ Not one of the four appears to have any home-life. 
There’s no mention either of a woman in connection 
with any of them.” 

I had already worked that out for myself, and told 
him so, but it had not struck me as being so very 
extraordinary. Rever was the only one whose circum¬ 
stances were such as to allow any approach to domes¬ 
ticity. “ Well, what about it ? ” I went on defensively. 
" I don’t see that it’s cause for suspicion.” 

Peter wrinkled his nose. “ Possibly not. But if 
you’re really on the right track, don’t you think that 
the man you’re after would have a woman in tow ? 
No, not a wife, almost certainly not that. But a woman 
in the case is usual, isn’t it ? ” 
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41 All right ” I said, dropping my evasiveness. “I 
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“ Yes ? ” I said encouragingly. 

“ Well, on the evidence available which of the four 
men do you really feel inclined to suspect ? ” 

I looked down my nose. “ We’ve already eliminated 
one,” I enumerated. ” Another, from my point of view, 
is an extremely doubtful quantity, and the other two 
don’t measure up to my requirements to the extent 
I’d desire, either.” 

Peter drew a deep breath, and glanced sideways at 
me. “ Does that mean then,” he said, ” that so far 
as the whole four are concerned the entire business is 
a complete washout ? ” 

“ Not at all,” I said crisply. “ The only difficulty is 
that the trail has broadened out somewhat at a 
moment when I had hopes that it was narrowing. 
That, however, can be regarded merely as a temporary 
setback. When the moment arrives for a precise 
identification I believe I can provide an infallible pointer 
to the right man.” 

Peter raised one eyebrow in a sort of inquiring 
incredulity. ” And what is that ? ” he asked in his 
best Rosa Dartle manner. 

“ It’s something absurdly simple,” I said with what 
I hoped was devastating completeness. ” His acquaint¬ 
ance with G-iovinezza.” 

Peter signed on a note of utter mental weariness. 
“ That’s an entirely new one on me.” he admitted with 
an engaging frankness. “ I’m finding it hard to keep 
track of all your lady friends, you’re making new ones 
so fast these days. Now it looks as though I’m several 
laps behind. Who is she, any way ? ” 

She isn’t,” I said, smiling sweetly. Then from sheer 
pity’s sake I told him what he should already have 
guessed for himself. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE THREADS BEGIN TO RAVEL 

The police, no doubt, meant to be helpful. It was not 
really their fault that they were not. But we moved 
in different spheres of action. Theirs was severely 
circumscribed. They worked according to a certain 
routine, prudence dictated not so much a limit to their 
powers as discretion in the use of them. I was told 
that quite plainly. They could not afford to pull a 
boner, while I, as an independent irresponsible—that 
was not the exact phrase used, but that was what was 
meant—could and did. 

“ Bring us evidence, even if it is fairly slight, and we 
can move,” my man said. “But what you want us to 
act on now is, from our point of view, merely a nebu¬ 
lous suspicion. There’s a difference, you must know. 
On the face of it these various people you have lumped 
together are all reasonably reputable citizens. We have 
nothing against them, no justifiable assumption that 
there may be anything substantial in the near future. 
Apart from what you say, that is. On your own show¬ 
ing three out of the four men you’ve indicated are 
bound to be quite innocent folk. Two at least to my 
knowledge are in a position to kick up a nice little 

dust if we should make a mistake.” 

I said something murmurously about the possibility 
of identification. My opposite chuckled broadly. ^ 

“That’s all right, Keene,” he said consolingly. J- 
agree with you that it's a valuable suggestion—so far 
as it goes. But if we paraded the four one aftei 
another, and asked each in turn to sing, whistle or hum 
Giovimezza, the answer in each case would probably 
be that they didn't know what the deuce we were talk¬ 
ing about. The guilty party would almost certainly 
be the first to profess blank ignorance of the meaning 

of our request.” 

I.A. 
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He paused for breath, but managed to get his lungs 
full before I could slip a word in. 

“ There’s another point you appear to have over¬ 
looked,” he went on. “ Giovinezza is an Italian Fascist 
tune. There’s only one of your bunch that has even 
the remotest connection with that delightful country.” 

“ I know,” I said. “ I got round to him a long while 
ago. You mean Henry Palermo.” 

The other nodded. “ Henry’s ancestors probably 
came from there somewhere in the remotest past. 
But he’s vouched for in so many different ways 
that there’s no possibility of finding a fleck on his 
character. Between you and me he’s here on Govern¬ 
ment business. In the circumstances I’d just as soon 
think of third-degreeing La Guardia.” 

He stopped and looked me over curiously. Possibly 
I seemed rather crestfallen at his apparent lack of co¬ 
operation. 

" Then you doubt the validity of the information I 
claim to have acquired,” I said on my dignity, though 
as a matter of fact I did not believe that this was the 
case at all. 

“ Good Lord, no ! ” he said hastily. ” Why should I ? 
It’s merely that we don’t consider it sufficient on which 
to act. The trouble with us,” he added mournfully, ” is 
that there's always someone above us fellows handy 
enough to rap us over the knuckles.” 

" So there is with me,” I said fallaciously. 

He grinned openly. " But he's twelve thousand miles 
away,” he pointed out. 

" I know,” I said. " Sometimes that works out very 
nicely, too. But there are others when I wish heartily 
that he was nearer.” 

He nodded. " I understand. But you do have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you can act on your own 
initiative without being hampered by too much red 
tape.” 

" Except when I’m trying to short-circuit the work 
I have to do,” I said. 

" Even so you’ve a lot to be thankful for. You work 
as you like, your methods are quite unorthodox. I 
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wouldn’t be surprised if on the whole you have rather 
a good time.’* 

It was my turn to grin. “You're thinking of last 
night,” I said challengingly. “ It isn’t all wine, women 
and song with us, however. But talking of that, thanks 
for checking up on the lady so promptly. On the face 
of it, it would appear as though I’ve been mistaken in 

her. ’ Her story hangs together ? ” 

“ oh, yes. We’ve investigated her as far as was 
desirable. She came as she said. Her passport is quite 
in order. On the strength of it was issued the ordinary 
interim identity card. You see, she may be here some 
time. Transhipment isn’t the easy business it once 
was. Any way, we try to discourage civilian travel as 
much as possible. There isn't the shipping available, 


for one thing.” . ... „ , f 

“ Listening between the lines, I said shrewdly, it 

doesn’t seem to matter then how long she stays here. 

“ But for two things. So long as she doesn t become 
a public charge or some relative with pull doesn t 
start making trouble for us. Subject to those provisos 
I'd say you were correct. Any way^ we’ve no longer 
any need to worry about the former.” 

“ Well for the first day or two apparently she stop- 
ped at an hotel. Then she got in touch with friends 
who invited her to their place, and presumably will be 
responsible. So the second count appears to bei out 
too. If you care to wait I’ll get the new address. I 

haven’t it by me at the moment.” 

I shook my head. There was no pressing need. I 

miffht be kept longer than I wished. 

think it’, all right,” I said. »I know the house 
and the street.” I wasn't aware of the name of 
either of course, but that seemed immaterial to me 

I could find them without trouble, Peter’s theory ^ 

not worry me overmuch. I fancied I had adequate 
reasons now for believing that it was scarcely tenable 
“Oh good.” the other breathed a sigh of . r ®“ ef * / 
think he was pleased that he had not to grub through 
documents and files and hold up other work for my 


sake. 
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“ All right,” I said conclusively. “ Now I want to 
send a cable.” 

He smiled. “ You know where the company’s office 
is, don’t you?” 

“ I do* But I'm avoiding it at present—for reasons. 
Any way, it’s the sort of thing I prefer to send at your 
expense and in the code I presume you use for such 
messages.” 

I scribbled out a few lines on a sheet of paper I had 
ready, and handed the result over to him. He read it 
through, the lines on his forehead lifting as he did so. 

“Chief of Police, Auckland,” he commented. “I 
fancy that’s wrong. I’ve an idea they call them Com¬ 
missioners down there. I know the Australians do. But 
well make sure before it goes. All right, I’ll have this 
sent through at the public expense.” 

He looked searchingly across at me. “ Do you 
know, Keene,” he said seriously, “ I think you’re about 
the most unbelieving beggar I’ve ever struck ? ” 

“ Do you ? ” I said, flattered. “ Well, I suppose I am 
hard to satisfy when it comes to a question of other 
people’s bona-fides. I imagine I’m more like the Texan 
than the man from Missouri.” 

I don’t get it,” he said, puzzled. 

“ Oh, well,” I explained, “ the man from Missouri, 
according to legend, doesn’t believe anything he can’t 
see for himself, but the Texan goes one better. He 
won’t believe it unless you put it in his hand.” I 
got up, preparing for a parting shot. “ I guess,” 3 
added, “ that where I’m concerned there’s quite a lot 
of the Texan in you. You want me to put everything 
in your hand before you’ll move.” 

“ Come, come,” he said deprecatingly, ” it’s not as 
bad as all that.” 

“ All right, all right,” I said amiably, “it’s not quite 
then, but it’s darned near enough to it to make no 
difference.” 

I walked out into the hot street a few minutes later, 
not so disgruntled as I might have appeared. I hadn't 
failed completely in my mission. The lack of police 
helpfulness was rather in my favour than otherwise, 
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as I had hoped it would be. Though they hadn’t fallen 
over themselves to do what I said I wanted, they 
had, in fact, given me to understand that I was at per¬ 
fect liberty to pursue my own way. Which, if they 
would not actually bring home the bacon for me, was 
just about what I could have wished. I had ensured 
that I could carry on secure from interference. 

People who ask the Secret Service man why he 
doesn’t get the police to do a lot of his work, don't 
really know what they are talking about. What they 
mostly fail to realise is that the policeman is in theory 
at any rate a public servant, and rarely does he dare 
overstep the mark. He must observe at least the forms 
of the law he claims to uphold. The Secret Service 
agent suffers from no such inhibitions. He can express 
his contempt for most rules and regulations, break 
them, and get away with it so long as he does not go 
too far. By reason of the very nature of his work he 
is secure from the fear of public inquiry. What repri¬ 
mands he receives are given in private. All very 
reprehensible no doubt, but then this is not a justifi¬ 
cation, merely a plain statement of fact. 

Now that I was out in the daylight again I decided 
that I might as well have a look round the district 
where I had dropped the girl the previous night. I 
still had no notion of the name of the street, but I 
possessed a good idea of the route we had followed to 
get there, and I did not think that I would have much 
difficulty in locating the exact spot. At the time I had 
been careful to memorise the various turnings we had 
taken on the way from McRockans. 

Since I was handy enough now to make that my 
starting point, I set off from there, though not imme¬ 
diately. As I have said it was a hot day, and I did 
my best in the short space at my disposal to fortify 
myself against any possible ill-effects from the weather. 

As a matter of fact I found the house with compara¬ 
tive ease. There was a name board at the intersection, 
and I glanced at it incuriously. But at the sight my 
heart gave a queer little jump. I was in King Street, 
that street where the man Paul Revers lived in a 
house called Kaunitoni. The link-up looked to me to 
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be so obvious now that I felt it was really too good to 
be true. 

Presently I came to the place itself. It was a typical 
Vitian bungalow of the better class, but it stood well 
back from the road and was so well-screened by thick 
foliage that I couldn’t see much of its front. But—and 
right here was where I experienced my first disappoint¬ 
ment—the clump of bougainvillea I had discerned the 
previous night was absent. I recollected now, too, 
that I had then been able to see rather more of the 
bungalow than I could of this one. They weren’t the 
same—there wasn’t very much doubt about that. 

The nice, slick, stream-lined theory I had built up 
immediately went a-glimmering. I had been so cock¬ 
sure I was right that I had preferred to rely on the 
promptings of my own intuition rather than wait im¬ 
patiently an extra half-hour while the police slowly dug 
facts out of their files for me. Now I began to wish 
that I had not been quite so precipitate. My pride in my 
own ability to achieve had received a thoroughly nasty 
jolt. Not the least of my chagrin was due to the fact 
that in a moment of pique I had determined to show the 
police that even under the handicap of less precise 
information than they possess I was still able to detect 
more quickly the truth behind the facade of falsity that 
obscured it. Now I would have to go back with my 
tail between my legs, pay for my obstinacy, and admit 
that I had been holding out on them. 

I didn’t. A streak of mulishness in me, which was 
never far below the surface, came breaking right 
through. I went on down the street. There, perhaps 
a hundred yards farther on, I came across my identical 
clump of bougainvillea. Behind it nestled the bunga¬ 
low at whose gate I had parted from the girl the night 
before. 

My exultation was short-lived. Daylight showed me 
something I had not been able to see in the semi- 
darkness. The place was untenanted and falling 
rapidly into decay. What had once been a trim, neat 
garden was now a weed-grown desolation. 

Almost at once several things began to eijnerge from 
the welter. First and foremost events suggested that 
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my swift sleight-of-hand work with the identity card 
appeared to have gone undetected. The girl could not 
have guessed that I had managed to read her name in 
the brief moment of time afforded me. Had she suspect¬ 
ed she would almost certainly have assumed that I had 
learnt the address at the same time and would scarcely 
have dared play such a trick on me. The fact that I 
had allowed her to mislead me in this way without 
showing any signs of protest must have confirmed her 
in this view. 

Or had it ? There was another angle from which to 
look at the situation. Possibly she had been trying 
me out and had come as a result to the conclusion that 
I was playing a very deep game indeed. 

I had another look at the gate, just to refresh my 
memory. It—the gate, not my memory—was chained 
and padlocked. Both were new, bright and shining, 
glinted in the hot sun. Even in the starlight they 
would have shown. I had no recollection of having 
seen them before, yet I could hardly have missed them. 
Certainly they had not been there the previous night. 
The girl could not have gone through the gate so 
quickly had they been in position. Obviously then they 
had been put up sometime this morning. I wondered 
why. 

It was only a little thing in one way, but it annoyed 
and puzzled me. Then and there I made my decision 
to investigate the matter further. Still, before I 
devoted more attention to it, I had something else to do. 

There was a telephone box at the far end of the 
street. I had noticed it in the distance as I came down, 
and I now turned and walked towards it. The neigh¬ 
bourhood seemed utterly bare of life. I was not sur¬ 
prised. Thid%was the hour when intelligent white men 
kept indoors unless they had pressingly urgent business 
to take them out. 

I was half-way down when a native turned the corner 
and came towards me. I thought at first that he was 
a Vitian, but when he approached nearer I decided that 
he was not. He was far darker in colour than the 
inhabitants of these islands, was in fact a sort of sooty 
black. He was dressed respectably enough, but his 
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lava-lava was rather more attenuated than the local 
article, his bare legs were spindly, and his unshod feet 
splayed. At a guess I would have said that he came 
from either the New Hebrides or Papua, and probably 
not have been far wrong. 

He stared curiously at me as he passed, with some¬ 
thing in his face that was so near to insolence that I 
felt my gorge rise. I refrained from showing my 
feelings, however, and gave him a poker face in return. 

The sliding shuffle of his footsteps receded behind me, 
and when I thought it safe enough I glanced back over 
my shoulder. He was in the act of passing through a 
gateway. At that distance I could not be sure, of 
course, but it might quite easily have been Kaunitoni 
or a very near neighbour that he had been entering. 
Of only one thing was I reasonably certain, and that 
was that he had not looked back and caught me 
peeping. I nodded sagely to myself once or twice. The 
sight of him had set a flood of new speculations surging 
through my mind. 

I entered the telephone box, gave the number I 
required, and called the man I had left a little over 
half an hour ago. His voice when he answered sounded 
tired and languid. I guessed that in addition he was 
irritable with the heat of the day. Identifying myself 
to him, I plunged right into my business. 

“Look here,” I said, “I want the correct address of 
that girl about whom we were talking this morning.” 

“ The Tunstal lady, you mean ? ” 

Yes, she was the only female who came up for 
discussion, wasn’t she ? Or have you had someone 
else in since to talk about others as well, and are 
getting your lines crossed ? ” ^ 

„ " 1 haven’t. I’m not.” His voice had edge to it. 

I say, what’s the idea, Keene ? You weren’t interested 
when I offered to get the information for you. Now 
you seem all on fire for it.” 

“ Do I ? ” I said, cooling off. No, I wouldn’t tell him 
just why I wanted it. ” I'm sorry if I gave you that 
impression. I’ve since thought of something, however, 
and I’d like to check it up before I forget.” 
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“ As if you would. You're like the elephant in that 
respect. What game have you on now ? " 

“ None,” I said frigidly. “ About that information ? 
Can I have it ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly, if it will help you any. But I 
can’t get it right away. You should know that. The 
records are not kept on these premises. Phone me 
through again in about fifteen minutes. Can you ? ” 

“ I’ll make a note of it,” I promised. “ By the way, 
while you’re on the job, you might at the same time 
check up for me the address of some one called Mutara 
Raye.” 

I heard him gasp. “You do get around, don’t you ?” 
he commented. “ I wish I knew as many girls as you. 
That makes two in twenty-four hours. Are they 
nice ? ” 

“ Depends on what you mean by nice, and for what,” 
I returned. “I find them rather shy and retiring, 
shrinkihg, in fact. Now how much of that fifteen 
minutes has gone already ? ” 

“Oh, all right.” He was quick enough to take the 
hint. “I'll get busy at once.” He meant someone 
else would. “But I do wish I knew what you were 
up to.” 

“So do I,” I said pleasantly. “It's tough to be in 
the dark about one’s own intentions, isn’t it ? 

I hung up while he was still trying to untangle that. 
Outside the street was still deserted. It looked, if 
anything, rather barer than before, the sort of road 
where nothing ever happened and nothing ever would. 
I moved on and took a turn round the nearer corner. 
It seemed wiser to do this than go back towards the 
empty bungalow and Kaunitoni. Exactly thirteen and a 
half minutes later I was on the line again. I was 
answered promptly. 

“ Oh, you’re there, are you ? ” said a familiar voice. 
“I’ve been wondering how long you’d be. The inform¬ 
ation’s waiting for you. You’ve kept me here when I d 
much rather have been going off to my lunch. 

“One of these days,” I promised, Ill take you 
out to one at my own expense. When the rationing 
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restrictions have been made more stringent, I hope. 
Now, shoot. I’m in a hurry, too.” 

“ All right. I have the address you want. It’s in 
Dengai Road. The house is called Vanwa. The people 
are named Cloone.” He spelt the main items so that 
there should be no mistake. 

I assimilated them seriatim. “ Where’s what’s-its- 
name Road, Dengai, isn’t it ? ” I asked. 

“ feet me see.” He was evidently combing through 
his memory. 11 It’s next to King Street. That’s easy 
to find. You should know it, but do you ? ” 

“ No,” I said mendaciously, " but don’t let that worry 
you. I get about. Now this other girl ? ” 

“ The Raye lady ? ” He laughed softly into the trans¬ 
mitter. At least I assumed it had started out softly. 
It ended up like a cackle. “It’s a wonder you haven’t 
found that out for yourself.” , 

” Why ? ” I said densely. 

“ Mean to say you don’t know ? I can hardly believe 
it. Where did you come across her, any way ? ” 

” I haven’t come across her,” I said patiently. " I’m 
looking for her. You might even say that I’m interested 
in her.” 

” Oh, are you ? ” he chortled. ” Well, you won’t 
have far to look. Her address is apparently the same 
as yours. In fact she’s rooming there.” 

I pursed my lips and nodded to myself. Things began 
to look worse for Mutara than I had thought. She 
hadn’t notified her change of residence to the proper 
authorities, though that was the first thing she should 
have done. It appeared now as though she had run 
out on us all. 

“ Thanks,” I said dully. ” I couldn’t have noticed. 
I’m naturally unobservant, particularly when my mind’s 
on something else. That’s all for the present. I’ll be 
seeing you again, I hope.” 

“ Wait ! ” He spoke on a note of scared exaspera¬ 
tion. “ Keene, just what devilment are you up to 
now ? ” 

“ Me ? ” I said with virtuous protest in my voice. 
“ No devilment at all. I’m merely sifting through the 
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entire population of Vusa in a hunt for a clue. Maybe 
111 be feeding you more names soon." 

I hung up and got out before he could become really 
curious. I was afraid he might start asking embarras¬ 
sing questions, and I was certain I didn’t know the 
answers to most of them. I was not so sure that I 
ever would. 

Dengai Road was the next back towards town. I did 
not at first grasp what that could imply. It was only 
later that the possible significance of the juxtaposition 
dawned on me. I walked on smartly past Vanua, with 
the brim of my soft hat canted down as though to 
shield my eyes from the sun. There was nothing parti¬ 
cularly outstanding about the place. It was quite a 
nice bungalow, as bungalows go, what I could see of it, 
that was. Following the prevailing fashion it had quite 
a lot of shrubbery growing in front of it. This not 
only kept the sun off it, but helped to mask the veran¬ 
dah from the prying eyes of passers-by. 

I shrugged off my disappointment, and made back 
for the corner, counting to myself as I went. A few 
minutes later I found myself back in King Street, 
having completed a circuit of the block. The gate of 
the empty bungalow was still padlocked. I was neither 
surprised nor upset, for there was no reason why it 
should have been opened in my absence. I couldn’t 
expect fate to shower blessings on me to that extent. 

Still the very shining newness of padlock and chain 
annoyed me. They were so utterly out of keeping with 
the rest of the place, formed such an irritating contrast 
with the signs of sheer neglect that I could see on 
every side. 

The gate was high, but not unclimbable. I did not 
think that anyone could have seen me get over, I had 
been so quick t about it. But my feet had no sooner 
touched the ground on the other side than I began 
to wonder if after all I wasn’t being even a bigger 
fool than usual. 

Then as I gazed about me the very first thing on 
which my eyes chanced to rest was my own lost tobacco 

pouch. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE HOUSE THAT WOULDN’T STAY EMPTY 

It was caught in the thorns of a high hedge that 
separated the garden of the house from its neighbours. 
Had it been any other time of the day I don’t think I 
would have seen it, but the slant of the sun was just 
right. Half-an-hour later a shadow would have moved 
across it. Even now when I shifted a little to one side 
its dull brown outside seemed to merge right into its 
surroundings. 

I crossed over to it. My first impression, that it had 
been tossed away, either carelessly or in a fit of temper, 
underwent a swift modification. I saw now that there 
was the slightest of breaks in the smooth surface of the 
hedge, so circumstanced that I had not noticed its exist¬ 
ence before. The pouch had been thrust right in, almost 
to the full extent of an average arm, then twisted round 
at right angles so that it had caught and stuck there. 
Normally it would have remained securely hidden from 
casual eyes. There was just the one particular angle 
from which it could be seen. It was sheer luck that 
had brought me to it in the first place. 

I had some trouble getting it out, but at last I 
succeeded. There was litttle tobacco left in it, less 
than half an ounce, but I did not think that the quantity 
had depreciated perceptibly since it had left my posses¬ 
sion. Re-rolling the pouch I thrust it into my pocket. 
It nestled snugly there, as though it knew it had come 
home again. I would not have been human then had I 
turned round and gone back out of the garden. Fate, 
It appeared, was giving me the breaks, and I would be 
foolish indeed not to take them as they came. 

The first thing that occurred to me was that I owed 
Peter a double apology. He had been right twice and 
I had been wrong, and I would have the rather rare 
pleasure of telling him so and watching his face when 
I returned. Meanwhile I began to wonder whether 
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anything - I could see inside the bungalow was worth 
the trouble of getting in. What decided me was the 
intensity of the noonday heat. The sun rays were 
coming down now out of a clear sky like burning 
spears, and each one as it touched me seemed to prick 
the skin. Presently I was dripping with perspiration, 
just as though I was bleeding from every pore. It 
made me feel greasy and oozy. I decided that though 
it might be just as hot inside the bungalow, there at 
least I would be right out of the direct line of the sun. 

The side of the house I was now on seemed to be 
the one most secure from observation. No windows 
overlooked me, and the hedge itself was thick enough 
through to prevent one’s neighbours from getting an 
eyeful. Lush tropic weeds, a miniature jungle of them, 
had grown right over the path and practically hidden 
it from sight, but there was nothing useful I could 
deduce from that. In this climate vegetation sprang 
up so fast that it was impossible to decide on the exact 
time element involved unless one had more data to 
begin with than I possessed. Any way, I could not see 
how the length of the period the bungalow had remained 
vacant could affect the issue one way or the other. 

The first window I approached was fastened inside, 
but the catch appeared to be quite a common type, 
little deft, careful manipulation of a penknife Diaae 
succeeded in moving it. The wood of the sash 
shrunk and warped slightly, but this was an advant g 
rather than otherwise. I was able to hoist it without 
noise to the point where the gap was wide enoug 


admit my body. , , , 

I threw one leg over the sill, felt for, and found the 

floor, then lowered myself inside. My first ca , 

to pull down the window behind me. Then:C 
around, searching instinctively for possible footmarKs 

on the floor. There were none. For a from 

There was nothing to take and retain them. £ ar from 
the floor being, as I had expected, almost ankle deep ^ 

dust it looked as though it had been swept \ 1 ^ 

surprising regularity. Otherwise the room was quite 


bare. 

I went out into the hall. 


It had been kept just as 
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speckless. There was precisely the same tale to tell in 
every room that I visited—with one solitary exception. 
That was a room towards the back of the house. It 
was just as clean, but not quite so bare as its fellows. 

A solitary hard wooden chair had been pushed back 
against one wall. A square, frameless mirror, some of 
whose backing was beginning to peel off, rested at a 
slant on a light deal-board ledge that had evidently 
been tacked up to hold it. On the ledge itself were 
some large spots of candle-grease. 

I scratched my head in perplexity at what I saw. 
At first glance it did not seem to add up. The clean¬ 
liness of the house inside was at odds with the rack 
and ruin of the garden outside. The chair as the sole 
furniture of the house was a puzzle. I couldn’t see the 
precise reason for its presence. The mirror on the wall, 
in addition, was pitched too high for anyone to sit 
in front of it. Standing as I was it was just about 
right for me, was at the ideal height for shaving. 

This set another idea going in my mind, and I ran 
a careful eye over the ledge itself, but beyond the 
aforementioned spots of candle-grease I could see 
nothing. I doubted if even a magnifying glass would 
have brought anything further to light. I still have 
no reason to think I was wrong. Gradually I was 
forced round to the conclusion that the mirror was not 
meant for shaving, and the chair, primarily, was not 
intended to be sat upon. 

The room itself was bright enough by daylight, but 
I did notice that the window was of frosted glass rather 
than of the normal kind. I wondered whether the room 
had been picked because of this or whether the glass 
had been chosen because of the use—whatever it was 
—to which the room was being put. I was rather 
intrigued as to which had ante-dated which. 

The putty that held the glass in place looked quite 
old, however, and the paint that had covered it had 
dried up long ago and was now blistering and peeling 
in places. 

Presently I gave over puzzling about things that so 
far as I could see did not immediately concern me. 
Still the fact that the girl Vila had apparently vanished 
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through the gateway of this house the previous night 
and that I had found my lost tobacco pouch roosting in 
the hedge seemed to give me a sort of proprietary 
interest in what went on here. 

I slouched out into the passage, and combed through 
every room once again. I drew just as big a blank 
as before. Apart from the dustless floor the room I 
had last visited was the only one that showed any sign 
of having been used of recent days. 

It was very bright in the hall. The latter ran the 
full length of the house, so that both front and rear 
doors were clearly in sight. The upper half cf the 
front door was of coloured glass, the kind that has 
decorated pits and corrugations on its surface. The 
rear door had the upper three-quarters made of plain 
glass. I could see through it from where I stood with 
quite a surprising clarity. I noticed that it was facing 
almost due west, which probably explained why visibi¬ 
lity through it was so good. The sun was slanting 
very slightly in that direction ; it lighted up identifi- 
ably every outside object within the range of my vision. 

A thick shadow lengthened and sloped across the 
upper section of the glass like a dark, creeping 
finger. I drew swiftly back into the room from which 
I had just emerged, barely glimpsing as I did so the 
flat silhouette of a figure that blocked the light. The 
next instant I heard the door-handle rattle. But if a 
key was turned in the lock it made no discernible noise. 

I waited tensely and in silence. The door opened, 
some one came in, and it closed again. Then high 
wooden heels clicked without concealment on the floor, 
and I knew that my visitor was a woman. She had 
turned, from the indications, into the room whose 
meagre contents had excited my speculations. 

It took all my self-control to prevent me chuckling 
out aloud. I was sure that it was Vila Tunstal who 
had come in. I envisaged myself stealing down, corner¬ 
ing, confronting her, and asking her the meaning of 
the trick she had played on me the previous night. I 
pictured an enjoyable half-hour ahead of me. 

My sneakers made no sound as I tiptoed down. I 
angled carefully round the door and peered inside, only 
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to receive a mild shock. For it wasn’t Vila at all. It 
was the missing, elusive Mutara in person. She was 
standing with her back to me, but portion of her profile 
was reflected in the mirror on the ledge and her face 
seemed to be wearing an expression of acute perplexity. 

I must have made some slight sound, some unpremedi¬ 
tated movement, for she turned swiftly, the perplexity 
on her face changing instantly to alarm. Then she 
recognised me and her brow furrowed. 

“You ! ” she said vibrantly. “ What are you doing 
here ? ” 

“ I fancy it’s you who should be asked that question,” 
I thrust back. 

One shoulder lifted a trifle and the comers of her 
mouth twitched, then she smiled pleasantly. “ That ? ” 
she said indifferently. “ It’s quite simple. I came over 
to see who, if anyone, had got in. A neighbour said 
a man had been seen prowling round the house. I 
never expected that it would be you.” 

I stared at her. “ Let me get this straight.” I said. 
“ You came over here, but from where ? ” 

The answer came back in a flash. “ From where I’m 
staying, of course. I have a room. No, it's not with 
friends.” She anticipated my question. “ Some people 
I got acquainted with, how doesn’t matter.” 

“ Oh ? ” I said persistently. “But where precisely 
is this place ? ” 

“ Over there,” she said vaguely, looking towards the 
back door. “ At present I’d rather not tell you more 
exactly. I prefer not to be bothered.” 

“ By me ? ” 

“ That’s not fair. I didn’t mean anything personal. 
But this is cheaper. I have to husband my money now. 
I'm not so sure what’s going to happen, and I'm begin¬ 
ning to get afraid.” 

“ You mean,” I said, “ that it’s longer than you like 
since you’ve heard from your father ? ” 

She nodded, seemed rather grateful that I had helped 
her out. 

“ I suppose you heard I had a row at the other 
place ? ” she went on, eyeing me. 
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“ I heard you'd gone,” I said. “ I didn’t get any 
details.” 

44 Oh.” She looked rather taken aback, perhaps 
because I had given her nothing to combat or deny. 
“ Well,” she began to explain, 44 1 considered they were 
charging me too much, and I asked to have the room- 
rent reduced. They were rather nasty about it, and 
raked up one or two things I didn’t like, so I left in a 
huff. I wouldn’t give them the satisfaction after that 
of letting them know where I was going.” 

44 There are others who will have to be told, though,” 
I reminded her. 44 Aren’t people here supposed to notify 
any change of address to the police ? ” 

44 Yes,” she said quite calmly, as though she knew all 
about it. 44 I’m going round to attend to that this 
afternoon. I haven't had time yet. I've just settled 


in.” 

The last word suggested something to me. 44 How 
did you get in here ? ” I asked curiously. ^ 

She answered without any show of hesitation. Witn 
a key. The people I’m with have been asked to keep 
an eye on the place while it is empty. At least the 

key has been left with them.” \ 

44 Weren’t you scared about coming over by 

yourself ? ” f 

‘‘Heavens, no! Why should I be? Because wed 
heard that a man had been seen prowling round ? But 
that wasn’t anything to worry about. I supposed ho 
had already gone or that at least he would run away 
when I came in sight. There’s nothing worth taking. 
Most probably he’d found a convenient place in winch 
to spend the night. We were far more concerned to 
know if he had done any damage, such as breaking 

window to get in.” . . 

She looked at me with a sudden, growing suspicion. 
“How did you get in ? ” she demanded. 

14 Through a window/ 1 I said evenly. On the sia 
of the house But I didn’t have to break it open, so 
you needn’t worry.” 

“I’m not worrying,” she said, though her brows had 
knitted. 44 Still, if you’re telling the truth that seems 
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to let you out. You can’t have been the man. He was 
seen prowling round the back. You didn't ? ” 

“ No. Why ? " 

“ it doesn’t matter.” She brushed my question aside 
to ask one of her own. “But—you haven’t told me— 
what brought you here in the first place ? ” 

“ My tobacco pouch,” I said. “ I came looking for it. 
She looked blank. “I'm afraid I don’t understand,” 

she said in a puzzled voice. 

“ No, of course not. How could you ? I lost it last 
night. I chanced to pass here this morning and saw 
it sticking in the hedge, where someone had apparently 
tossed it. At least it looked like mine. When I jumped 
the gate I found it was.” 

“ Yes, I see. But what brought you along this street 
in the first instance ? ” she asked bluntly. She slanted 
a glance at me from out of the corners of her ^ eyes. 
There was a curious probing quality in it. “You 
weren’t out in this neighbourhood last night when you 
lost it, were you ? ” 

“ I was, more or less,” I admitted. 

“ Alone ? ” 

“Not exactly.” , 

“ What does that mean? ” she said irritably. “Either 
you were alone or you were not. Which was it ? ” 

** Pops rn^ttcr ** 

“ If I thought it was some woman . . .” She stopped 
abruptly as though afraid she had said too much. 

“ Even if it was,” I said slowly, “ it shouldn’t matter 
much to you, should it ? Any way, I’m not one to 
ltiss ^nd 99 

“ So you did then,” she said with conviction. “ It was 
a woman. I thought as much.” 

“ Whether you’re right or wrong I fail to see what 
concern it is of yours,” I said smoothly. “ I’ve never 
made love to you—nor you to me. I haven’t even tried 
to kiss you—yet. So if you’re feeling jealous, you 
shouldn’t try to show it.” 

“ I’m not,” she said hotly. 

“Not what?” I said curiously. “Feeling jealous or 
showing it ? Or both ? ” 

She turned her back deliberately on me. I had a 
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don’t see why I should enlighten you. The nght 
people will be told at the right time. ” 

“ All right, ” I said. “ I won’t press the question. 

I’ll find out soon enough in my own way. ” |f 

She laughed right out at me at that. “ I wonder, 
she said provocatively. “ Perhaps you are not quite so 

clever as you appear to think. ” 

“ Quite possibly, ” I said cheerfully. “ There are times 
when I feel inclined to agree with you. This, though, 
isn’t one, ” I added. . 

She said nothing. Instead she folded one hand over 
the knuckles of the other, and held it like that. 

I drew the chair out, planked it in the middle of the 
floor, then turned to her. “ Take a seat, ” I said 
invitingly. 

A flicker of apprehension showed in her eyes. wny 
should I ? ” she asked in the tone of one seeking 
information. 

“ Because it’s less tiring than standing, ” I told her. 
“ I’ve got quite a lot still to say. In fact I haven t 
really started yet. ” 

The amusement in her expression was faint, just 
barely perceptible. She seated herself, crossed her legs 
for comfort. The handbag tucked beneath her arm 
slipped out of place. She caught it before it could slide 

too far, and held it on her lap. 

I looked her over contemplatively. “ It’s rather queer 
to think, ” I said reminiscently, “ that in all probability 
this is the first time that chair’s been sat on since it 
was brought here.” . 

She stared wide-eyed at me. “ How ...” She 
checked herself, altered the form of the question. 
“ What do you mean ? ” she said. 

“ I should have thought it was obvious,” I said. 
“ It’s been used, not to sit on, but to hang things on. 
The alternative would have been to have dropped them 
on the floor. ” 

“ What on earth are you talking about ? What do 
you mean ? What things ? There’s nothing here that 
I can see. ” 

“ I wonder, ” I said. “ However, let’s talk about 
something else more cheerful. ” 
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“BSP* f‘ iii a -S£i”Sr* ,=a. " ™»t 

a “>”l said, looking over Jier^houlder^into .pace, 

“ it’s not a phrase you hear often would have 

Seas. I wouldn’t have expected th t me what that 

was?™ Any waj^'ldeliberately used it in a wrong sense. 

1 ” a i d fail* 1 to°see that'" was breathing a trifle 
quicker than usual. That was been out of the 

“On your own showing you dn knew what 

South Seas except to go to Sydney, y j 

I was talking about. " argument. For one 

“ There are several flaws in that argumen 

thing, possibly I wasn’t int ^jes e _ obabl Y ou asked 

“ Possibly but not so v y P morne nt and far less 

questions about matters 0 3^ wQrd , comp rador 

interest. It seems to me that vou didn't want 

suggested something to you and that you am 

to pursue the memory ^jrt • « that that’s the 

“It seems to me, she , wish to 

sort of argument you can twist any way y 

suit yourself." armour that I’ve 

“There are two cracks in your armo „ Qne that 

discovered for myself, I ^ should, 

you don’t ask questions when by all tne ru i y 

Two, that you start questioning the vaiiaity 
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contentions when instead you should be denying them 
as accusations. In plain words you have something to 
hide and you’re squirming this way and that to keep it 
hidden.” 

Her face worked. I had an idea that she was getting 
ready to burst into tears. If she did I would need to 
steel myself against their effect. I had a few more 
biting remarks to make before I was through. 

“ What brought you over here, any way ? ” I asked 
her. “ Don’t repeat that tale about the man who was 
seen prowling round. I'm the only man who has 
troubled this place this morning, and you didn't know I 
was here. The way you came in showed that. But you 
thought quickly, and for the moment I was nearly fool 
enough to believe you. " , 

“You’re taking leave of your senses," she said in a 
small, scared voice. 

“ No, just coming back to them.” I looked her over 
thoughtfully. Certainly she was rather attractive in 
her own exotic way. “ For two pins, ” I said 
deliberately, “ I’d kiss you. ” 

“ No ! No ! ” She backed the chair hastily. Its legs 
scraped along the floor and it nearly tipped over. One 
hand went up to her face with an odd little gesture. 

“ Don’t worry,” I said sombrely. “ I’m not going to 
try. It doesn’t look as though you have two pins.” 

The hand fell away. She remained staring fixedly up 
at me, her lips just a little apart. 

“ Another question,” I said, dropping my voice. 
“ Who are you working for ? Who are your con¬ 
tacts ? ” 

“ I’m not working,” she said desperately. “ I told you 
that at the start. I’m living on the little money I had 
from . . . from my father.” 

“ Like one thing and other you are, ” I said crudely. 
“ In fact I’m willing to bet that you are no more 
Mutara Raye than I am Franklin D. Roosevelt. ” 

I saw the throat begin to work and the shoulders 
heave as the sobs got ready to come up. Her eyes went 
misty and her face contorted agonisingly. She was 
going soft just when I had expected she would get hard, 
and at the sight I could not help wondering if, after all, 
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I had not made some ^“J^p^^soon^o conclusions, 
iomeof tife evlkenc&d quite easily point the other 

W ^There's one way ‘»P^ed!Cl« 
brokenly. “ If you’re stiU not satisn . ^ thg police . 

* f’o^f 252SV& kind is P belter than having you 
"‘mean,’’ I said ^« 1 y ^at, you can 

'gaviT'a^ightSpped^~ 

"sutd ~ « 

her handbag. Her 15 {J°° f' ac e now that gave me 

earnest, intent expressio n or; up to a particularly 

the idea that she had Keyeu 

unpleasant task. _ „ that bag:, ” I said 

authority 0 " but^let'me see^t^iVbefore you put 

y °-You n never do tru ^^en^'a revolve/or Inythhlg 
rKnd! 3®? what V you’re 'afraid of. Book for 

yourself.” . t it e aped, and thrust the 

She opened the bag so that it then stuck ^ a 

wide mouth towards me r te nts There was nothing 
finger and stirred the cOTtenCS- in which 

there that there .hould not have be q£ yiew cou ld 

anything that mattered from my 
possibly have been hidden. 

“ Satisfied ? ” she said. 

“Yes. " . .. ,he said in a hurt voice. 

"You might a P° lo ?i se though I wasn't in the least. 

“ I’m sorry, ” I said, th uS n turn magnanimous now 

Possibly she expected me * fg she had offered to 
and refuse to look at th P fool as that. If 

produce. But I wasn't quite^sucn £ ^ as much , 

« C?^in%r d |h y e pulled out a bunch of 
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papers, letters in their envelopes most of them appeared 
to be. 

“You’d better go carefully through these, and satisfy 
yourself, ” she said distantly. 

I took them without thanks, stripped the first from 
its covering and began to read. Simultaneously she 
closed her bag with a snap, stepped casually to one 
side, then made an abrupt, unpredictable movement. 
As it was, out of the corner of one eye I saw the chair 
flash up. I whirled round and ducked as she brought it 
crashing down, but I was not quite quick enough. She 
had struck with some of the strength and energy of 
despair. 

I went hurtling down into a palpitating darkness 
strangely shot through with flashes of light that seemed 
to sear me like fire. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

• » i 

HANGOVER 

The blackness before me parted like a curtain that 
had been torn violently asunder. The light behind it 
stabbed through my eyeballs like a myriad red-hot 
needles. The top of my skull appeared to be straining 
to detach itself and float away. The rest of my head 
was a throbbing area of almost unbearable aches and 
pains. i 

I groaned and shut my eyes again, but even that 
afforded me no relief. The pain went on with all the 
continuous nagging gnawing of the exposed nerve in a 
decaying tooth. Worse still, a new torment had started 
up. A roundabout was now in action inside my head. 

It took me long minutes to fight my way back to the 
point where I could at last force myself to take some 
cognisance of my surroundings, more minutes before I 
could sit up, then climb slowly to my feet. When finally 
I did so a wave of dizziness and nausea flowed over me, 
and I had to hold on to the wall. It was the only thing 
available with which to steady myself. I had a feeling 
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that I wanted to be violently sick and that at the same 
time there was nothing 1 inside me worth throwing 
away. 

I crawled on past that to a species of self-control, and 
eventually looked about me. The fragments of the 
chair, smashed to firewood, lay strewn over the floor. 
My soft hat, crumpled and apparently trodden on, had 
been kicked or tossed into a corner. That was all. The 
girl, her handbag, the letters I had started to read, had 

all disappeared. . ...... 

In one way I suppose I had been incredibly lucky. 

The girl had struck in a mixture of fury and panic, 
without any clear idea, I imagined, of where she was 
going to place the blow. The twin facts that I had 
turned and ducked at the crucial moment and that I 
had worn a crush hat had undoubtedly saved me from 
worse than had actually befallen. The wonder of it was 
that my head hadn't been cracked like an eggshell. 

But whether she had really meant to kill me, or. just 
hadn’t cared so long as she put me out and made her 
getaway was something that I could not at presen 

e Mywat’ch, a shock-proof make that really lived up to 
its retailers’ claims, was still going. At 
had passed since I had last looked at it. Pro y 
greater proportion of that period had b ® e n s P e nt by me 
in unconsciousness. My tete-a-tete with the g . 

not have occupied more than ten or fit teen minutes 
the outside. Thus she would have quite a start of me 
even if I got going now. Whether she would make full 
use of the interval or not depended on whether she had 
gone away believing that she had hilled m .. 

remained to make sure that she hadnit. I cou 
deduce nothing from the position of my hat. 
quite easily have been knocked off as I fell. 

The alternative, that she had removed ^ to examine 
my head, and had then light-heartedly toed itjound the 
room, seemed rather too absurd to contemplate. I did 
not think she was the sort to indulge in anything of 
the kind. The more reprehensible of her actions t 
date had apparently been carefully calculated. 

I shuffled over and picked up the hat. A fresh wave 
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of dizziness assailed me as I straightened out again. It 
was quite patent that I couldn’t navigate under my own 
power for yet a while. In one way I thought it was a 
pity that the girl had used the chair with which to hit 
me. She might have been more selective in her choice 
of a weapon. As it was I now had nothing on which 
to sit, if one excepts the floor. 

It occurred to me, however, that if I could make the 
kitchen, as I assumed the room in question had once 
been, I might be able to get some water from a tap I 
had noticed there. Like a sick man just out of bed 
after a long illness I had to support myself by the wall 
as I went. At last I gained the room, and reached the 
tap. 

When I turned it on about a spoonful of thick, rusty- 
looking liquid trickled slowly out, then it went dry. The 
supply had evidently been cut off. Which, now I came 
to think of it, was not to be wondered at. That was 
not an uncommon procedure in tropic and sub-tropic 
regions. 

But the mere fact that I could not get a drink made 
me desire one more earnestly than ever. If I couldn’t 
obtain it in the house, I’d have to go out. I took two 
steps forward, swayed, then everything went black 
before my eyes, and I collapsed again. 

When I came to for the second time my head was on 
someone’s hard, rather knobbly knees, the mouth of a 
flask was pressed against my teeth, and something 
bitingly warm was trickling into my throat. In my 
then state I couldn’t tell whether it was brandy or 
whisky, though I knew it must be one or the other. 
Any way, it seemed to be just what I wanted. 

I twisted my head back and looked up. The action 
was injudicious. I groaned. A lump of lead in my 
head shifted abruptly from one side to the other. Or 
that was what it felt like. ' 

“ How are you feeling now ? ” said Peter’s voice from 
the air space above me. 

“ Like nothing on earth,” I said in a voice that I 
scarcely recognised as my own. *' But however did you 
get here ? ” 

” I was sent for. ” 
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“ Who sent for you ? Here, give me a proper drink 

while you’re about it. ” , r . _ 

He pushed the flask into my hand. I found I was 

able to keep hold of it. I tipped it up. and poured a 
long drink down my throat. After that I felt rather 

better 

“ Who sent for me ? ” He repeated the substance of 
my question. “ Well, that’s just what I d like Jto know. 
A note was pushed under the door. I hadn t heard any 
one outside, and he was slick enough to g y 

I grunted disappointedly, but there was no s ®"®® * n 
blaming Peter. “What did the note s ay. I asked. 

“ I have it here. You’d better look for yourself, that s 

if you feel you can read it. ” 

Peter 1 fumbled hf his pocket, and produced ^grubby 

scrap of paper that looked as though took 

handled by someone with not overdean p ' ... d 

the fragment and opened it out. It read : You 11 find 

your pal in the empty house with the J}®'*'£ dead but 
chain on the gate in King Street. He s not dead, out 

needs^attentiom” ^ ^ ^* 

printed in crude, uneven block letters. Th g 

appearance of having been compiled in a hurry, 
clumsy wording of the first sentence would have 

suggested that to me even had there bee 1 d 

evidence. “Now, who sent that. vexer 
“That’s what I’d very much like to know. g 

“The girl,” I said without hesitation It looks as 

though she has a humane streak in her all. 

“ What eirl * ” His eyes seemed to swim mist y 
towSds mf i he spoke. “ Which one ? You know so 

m “our harmless little next-door " ei «J}>our that was^ ” 
I said thinly. “ She hit me over the he ad wit h a c h a^ 

when I wasn’t looking, then when she found thatshe 

had knocked me cold, she apparently se 

render me first aid.” “What 

“You mean Mutara ? ” he said, ? „ 

were you doing to earn it ? Making pas 
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“ Nothing- so crude as that, ” I said smoothly. “ It 
was merely that I was close to stumbling on a secret 
she wanted desperately to keep hidden. ” 

He gave a theatrically hollow groan. “ You’re 
generating facts too fast for me, ” he said. “ I domt 
understand any of this at all. Are you quite sure your 
mind isn’t wandering ? ” 

“ I’m sure of nothing, ” I said with acerbity. “ See 
what you make of the sequence when you’ve heard it. ” 
I gave him a factual account of my morning’s 
experiences. The frown with which he had begun to 
listen had deepened to a scowl by the time I had 
finished. 

“ You go searching for one girl,” he complained, 
“ and you end up by barging into trouble with the other. 
The whole set-up looks fishy to me. The two of them 
are in league, I’ll be bound. ” 

I shook my head fervently. “ In my opinion nothing’s 
further from the truth, ” I declared. ” In fact what has 
happened this morning has merely served to confirm my 
view that they have never even met. ” 

” All right, have it your own way, ” he said amiably. 
" I won’t argue with you about it until you’re well 
enough to talk coherently. As it is I’m worrying how 
I’m going to get you horqe. There isn’t a taxi to be 
had for love or money in this burgh these days. Do 
you think you can walk ? ” 

” Give me another quarter of an hour and the rest 
of that flask, and I’ll fly, ” I said. 

” Finish it then,” he said enviously. “ You would be 
the one to take a mean advantage of a temporary 
indisposition.” 

” I’m lucky I’m still alive,” I said stoutly. ” If Mutara 
could kiss like she hits I’d be all burned up. At any 
rate, I fancy I deserve some sort of compensation for 
what I’ve been through. By the way, if it’s a fair 
question, how did you get in ? ” 

Through the black door. It was unlocked. She 
must have left it that way on purpose. I tried the doors 
first, naturally I always do. Many a man has dropped 
into trouble when all he thought he was doing was 
dropping in through an open window. Getting back to 
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the subject, however. What are you going to do about 
this Raye female ? ” 

“ Nothing for the presentI said. 

" You mean you intend letting her get away with it ? ” 

“ Not exactly. But this is an instance where 

precipitancy won’t pay. ” 

■^ e ter sniffed. “ I’d like to know why not. Personally 
I d have the police go through the entire neighbourhood 
with a drag-net.” 

“ Why ? ” I said obtusely. 

"To make sure of pulling that girl in.” 

I grinned, but it struck me that it must have been 
a sickly one I put over. ” But would it ? ” I said. “ We 
d °n’t even know where she lives. ” 

‘‘That’s easy. You’ve only a restricted area with 
which to deal. It's this street, the next, or somewhere 
else reasonably handy. ” 

“ An hour ago, my Peter, I might have agreed with 
you. But not now, emphatically not now. That girl's 
no fool. The odds are that she’s used the interval to 
change quarters. Frankly I think we’d be wasting our 
time hunting for her. It’s just what she’d expect us to 
oo. But if we do nothing we’ll have her puzzled. She 
won’t be quite sure what our next move's going to be. 
You see, we’re not at all likely to find a trace of her 
anywhere in this vicinity. No one would admit 
knowing her or even having seen her. Undoubtedly, if 
f m at last beginning to guess right about her, she’s 
Us f l < * opportunity to vanish into the infinite. ” 

Maybe,” he said sourly. “Still there’s one point on 
which I’d disagree with you. You said no one would 
admit having seen her. I don’t follow that line of 
reasoning. It just doesn’t seem correct to me. The 
whole neighbourhood couldn’t possibly be in league to 
keep her under cover. You agree with that ? ” 

* nodded. “ Of course. ” 

“ Well, then she could hardly have gone parading 
round this morning without having been seen by some 
PU ,?^- spirited citizen. We couldn’t. ” 

That, ” I said, “ is precisely my point. We couldn’t. 
»ut she could. Therein lies the catch. Work it out 
for yourself sometime. But I’ll say this much, if it 
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will help you I'm convinced that, myself apart, the 
people where she was stopping: are the only ones who 
have ever seen Mutara Raye in this neighbourhood. And 
they won’t talk. ” 

“For their own sakes, if they’re mixed up with her, 
yes. But I don’t follow the rest. You can’t come and 
go without some curious outsider seeing- you. ” 

“ But she didn’t come and go, ” I insisted. 

Everything: turns on that. ’’ 

He shook his head sadly. “I don't get it. You 

must still be wandering. Maybe you got hit harder 

than you think. I was right about the other girl, that 

Tunstal dame. Why shouldn’t I be right about this 
one ? " 


1 don’t know, ” I said innocently. “ It just happens 
that you’re not. ” ** 

He eyed me thoughtfully. “ If I didn't know you 
°-. K * he said, “ I’d think you were on the point 
of throwing in your hand. As it is I have an idea 
nat you re busy evolving some deep-laid, dark and 

move°? ” scheme * Putti ng it bluntly, what's our next 
to it 0 ’’'*” 1 Said ^ )riefly * “ As soon as ever I feel equal 

1 did n’t mean that, and you know it. Answer my 
q estion or I’ll take that flask away from you. I see 
it isn t nearly empty yet. 99 

All right,’’ I said weakly. “ Have it your own way. 
inreaten me when I can’t very well hit back. I'll tell 
\ 1 f "?®y 1 need a break. I’m planning to take an 
n? fv er tr ,‘, p ' There’s a fire-walking festival due at one 
seeing •• affeS upstream - Ifc might be worth-while 

if- s ,, 1 ?£ t \ the rea son,” he said. “ Come across with 

It, O.K. What is it ? ” 

- * y a ™ ed °P e nly and unashamedly. “You’re asking 

f has just occurred to me that it 

mignt not be a bad idea for us to get away from Vusa 

a w . le * Possibly if we do things may then drop 
into their proper perspective.’’ 

“ , soun ds perfectly cock-eyed to me,’’ he said, 

i here s a catch in it somewhere, but I can’t see just 
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exactly where. Any way, you’re definitely not the sort 
of person to start running away the moment thing 
begin to come cluttering about you unless you have a 

verv good reason indeed. ” . 

" I have a good reason,” I said blandly. 
even say that it was hammered into me—with that 

chair I told you about.” , 

“I don’t believe that. Whatever else that girl did, 

she couldn’t have thrown a scare into y°u- and 
I sighed. Either Peter was being une *P act f dly *£ d 
unprecedently dense or else he was play ./» ■, ha d 

hope that I’d end up by saying more than 1 had 

originally intended. As a strict natter mU ch 

inclined to think that already I had tJdked too m h 
Some of the items I had meant to keep to myself Kg 

done their best to leak out. I come 

holding it up against the light. T ^ e re w back to 
left in it, but I made a gesture, and handed it back to 

Pe ‘‘Cork and put it away,” I 

“It’s having a bad effect on me. Another P . „ 

sips, and maybe ^U start geiting ^’ y n c 0 °" omme nt. I 

He gave me an odd l°°k. rkking over everything 
guessed, however, that he was ra g j stuff _ in the 

I'd said, the nonsense as well as the d &t long . last 

hope of lighting on something that 

give him a clear lead. „ j aid by wa y of 

-I fancy I can make it now I up y Md 

creatmg a diversion. were, gi „ 

I’ll see if I can trust to my feet yer_ with much 

I managed to achieve an u P5?j^ tad Things to be 

less difficulty than I ha ^. dressing tendency to swim 
sure, still displayed a distre g y more 

round me, but I was ^ fh Peter^s help I succeeded in 
than a passing phase. With pc ^ 

negotiating the gate without ac ^ d w hen something 
We were half-way to the comer w ^ d NeV y 

Impelled me to look Hd ? nf? . along some distance in 

Hebridean native was P add ^ g the exact spot where he 
our rear. He was almost in the exact s P o^ ious 

had been when I had first sighted him on me y 
occasion. 
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“ Peter,” I said, “ there’s someone behind us, that 
native I told you about. I want to make sure this time 
what house he goes into. ” 

“ All right,” said Peter. “ Any suggestions ? ” 

I thought quickly. If we turned and went back now 
as though we had forgotten something that would be 
the quickest way of exciting suspicion, I considered. 
There was only one alternative that seemed to me at 
all likely to offer any reasonable hope of success. I 
explained hurriedly. 

Peter caught the drift, and nodded abruptly. “ I 
understand,” he said simply. 

We carried on to the corner. There we stopped and 
shook hands as though we were about to part and go 
our separate ways. Peter started to cross the road. I 
stopped in my tracks, made an impatient gesture as 
though I had just remembered something I should have 
said, and turned. 

" Hi ! ” I called to him. 

He slewed round scowling. “ What is it ? ” You’d 
think he resented the further delay. 

" Just a minute," I said conciliator gly. 

He came back with some show of reluctance. I started 
to talk to him with every outward appearance of 
earnestness. I had planked myself so that my back 
was towards the oncoming native. Peter could do the 
watching now. I made a pretence of driving home an 
imaginary point with a prodding forefinger. Peter shook 

though he disagreed profoundly with me. 

He s still coming,” he said. A few feet away it 

would have looked as though he was uttering a curt 
refusal. 

I could hear the soft pad-pad of bare feet on the 

pavement now. The man had evidently passed 

Kaunitoni. If my ears were any guide he was still 
advancing. 

He came right on, circled to avoid us, for we were 
occupying most of the centre of the sidewalk, and went 
round the corner at the same easy pace that had 
characterised his progress all along. In passing he gave 
us no more than one incurious glance. 

I stared after him, thinking that he might take the 
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Dengai Road turning, but he did not. He held right on 
past the intersection, as though he were making tow 
town, 

Peter looked at me oddly. “ Well, what’s the 

answer ? ” he said. _ ._,. 

I glanced absently up at the sky. I s m 

yet/’ I said mildly. “ This isn’t just an o rd mary sum. 
It’s the kind of quadratic equation that takes a little 

time to work out.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

• • 

UP STREAM 

The river steamers were still running, ^^reasonably 
frequently as before. But they 

quick, cheap and efficient mcans of economical 

the interior. They were, too, ab01 ^ th th trave lled 
transport available these days. U y y made the 
light on the upward journey, with caLVgo . 

downward loaded almost to the g mask filters, 

Coconut products, copra, carbon f ^ le commodities 
palm oil, had suddenly all become 

in a world market. oHvnntaee where the 

The steamers possessed an add d with p etr ol at a 

one alternative was road Obtained. They burnt 

premium even when it couid b~ riV er water for 

native wood in their furnaces and used n 

their boilers. traffic had ceased entirely, 

Normally, now that tourist tr engers . B ut the 

they would have carI ?®f_/| est ival, or demonstration, 
approach of the fire-walking fe was in re ality a 

whichever one cares to ca “ 1 number to make the 
mixture of both—had induced the authorities were 
journey. Privately I knew^ that the ^ discouragre 

inclined to welcome attendan people, who might 

it. In their view it drew many P e 0 ° f pi V usa for a few 
otherwise have been in the w y, temporarily, 

days, and thus helped solve, ww UoW 

several minor problems of adm 
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Deliberately we had chosen one of the smaller, not so 
comfortable boats. The congestion, I felt, would not be 
so great, and we were less likely to make inopportune 
contact with anyone we knew. That was my first 
miscalculation. 

Almost the first person I saw on going aboard was 
Tu Fu himself. I was rather surprised. So long as I 
had known him he had given me the impression that he 
preferred to stick close to his shop. He had his back 
turned to me at the moment, but I was in no doubt of 
his identity. His was the kind of elevation easily 
recognisable from almost any angle. 

I stole softly up behind him and tapped him lightly on 
the shoulder. He did not jump. Either his nerves were 
in excellent condition or his conscience was clear. He 
merely swivelled effortlessly around, like a well-oiled 
door opening, with his bland face ready to take on any 
expression that the needs of the moment dictated. 

When he saw from whom the minor indignity had 
proceeded the wrinkles crowded like cuts at the corners 
of his eyes, and he smiled tolerantly. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Keene,” he said pleasantly, “ I did 
not expect to see you here. Nor your friend, Mr. Chun. 
“ But there was less cordiality in that last remark. For 
some reason he did not appear to like Peter overmuch. 
Perhaps he regarded him as an ex-patriate with a foot, 
put no roots, in either camp. The feeling, on whatever 
it was based, seemed to be mutual. 

What are you both doing up river ? ” he went on. 

I he question was too abrupt and utterly unlike the 
iu fu i knew. It was rarely that he allowed his 
curiosity to take so complete charge. I could only 
assume that he wanted facts in a hurry and had no 
time in which to indulge in the usual finesse. There was 
no reason, however, why I should not tell him what I 

W ^£ r ? pared - to say to an y°ne else who asked. 

We re going to have a look at the fire-walking at 

Tauva, I said. “ I’ve heard of it, but neither of us 

has ever seen a demonstration before, and we’re curious 
to know.” 

„ tJ?*? rel * ef ,. was obvious enough to hit me in the face. 

Naturally, he said softly. ” Nevertheless you are 
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both fond enough of playing with fire, so much so that 
for the moment I was afraid that you were being 
drawn by fire of another sort.” 

I looked astonished. “Why, Tu Fu,” I said 
wonderingly, “ there’s nothing up there in our line, is 
there ? 99 

The answer did not come so quickly as it might. 
Even when it arrived it gave me the impression of 
having been phrased with an extremity of care. 

“ How can I say, Mr. Keene ? ” He fluttered his hand 
in an ineffective gesture. “ There should not be. But 
if you possess better information than I, I am willing 

to stand corrected.” , . .. 

I nodded thoughtfully. I fancied that a question 

f6r a question was a fair enough exchange, any way. 

“ Are you going where we are and for the same 
reason ? ” I came straight to the point. 

“ To watch the fire-walking, Mr. Keene . I u t u 
smiled placidly. “ Scarcely. Whether it is done by a 
trick or through sheer magic does not worry me. My 
concerns are more mundane.” He lowered his voice 
confidentially. “ The truth is I am combing over certain 
business possibilities. Would it surprise you if Isaid 
I am interested in copra and hope to get a government 

'Tshook’my head. “It wouldn't. Nothing would 

surprise me about anyone these days. 

He pulled thoughtfully at his lip. I winder just 
how I should take that,” ^he said. As a compliment . 

Or in some other way ? ” ., At he 

“ Treat it as a casual remark, I said. At least be 

sure I didn’t mean it in a derogatory sense. 

“No, I thought not,” he answered, but he was not 

looking at me. Instead his slanted eyes W ®/%? s u es f 
from side to side as he spoke, like a pa f ,°. v r ^ 

birds. His hand dropped for a mo ™® nt T h ^e 

arms. “ Now excuse me, please, Mr. Kee i . 
one or two other little matters to attend to. . 

The transition was smooth, despite the ^ 01 ^ had 
with which the thought had changed. His voice had 
slid from one sentence to the other without a Perceptible 
alteration of tone, yet I could not help feeling tha 
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between the end of one sentence and the beginning of 
the next something had happened that had jarred him 
badly. And, as I reasoned it, he could only have seen 
someone whom he did not wish to see. 

Moreover, he waited for no comment of mine, but 
glided off, for all his size, like some particularly 
noiseless phantom. There was nothing of actual haste 
in his movements, yet somehow he contrived to give 
me the impression that he had vanished into thin 
air. I slewed my eyes round to Peter’s face. It had 
gone all wooden and responsive. “ We do keep run¬ 
ning into people, don’t we ? ” I said lightly. 

„ Tl 0r „ t ? ey keep runnin & ^to us,” he said sourly. 

it all depends on the point of view one takes. Do 
you believe what he told you ? ” I 


m ore, j suppose, than he believes what we 
t°Vu- Peter - Which doesn’t mean, my lad, that 

l think he’s up to tricks. He might well be up here 
on perfectly legitimate business, yet have his own 
good reasons for wishing to steer us away. Still he 

rath , er r ?heved when I gave him that fire¬ 
walking explanation for our presence.” 

rePeved » perhaps,” Peter said soberly. “The 
f ‘f es 1 Y e seen him Tu Fu hasn’t struck me as the 
°. gentleman to advertise his emotions any more 
d , e ne cd. When he lets them out into the open, 

tinn t 2t s because he wants to draw atten- 
tion to them The inference would appear to be that 

he s anxicus to keep under cover.” 

rrmolLi G ' .. x need not necessarily be anything that 
concerns us,” I said defensively. 

elevated both shoulders in the one action, so 
worry then*? 0 ™ 6111 he looked humped. “ Why need he 


his ovvn wky 1 ” SUppose * He ’ s a & ood enough chap in 

,® lowed * strikes me as being a combina- 

naii in Iv? velvet - And if ever you’ve caught a 

fin pile . , on velve t, or have half frozen your 

“block of ice » you’ll understand what I 
mean all the better.” 
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I made a derisive noise. “ Why be cryptic ? ' I said. 
Or is it just prejudice that’s working through ? 


L UCi lOl V V/ --^ * 

“Or is it just prejudice that’s working through 7 
“Neither. I’m puzzled myself. Tu Fu’s sufficiently 
cute to realise that if he gave us the impression that 
he was relieved we weren’t on the hunt, we’d be bound 
to take it the opposite way. That, however, is as far 
as I’ve got. There doesn’t seem to be any answer that 

makes complete sense.” .. _ 

“ We’ll think it over,” I said cheerfully. These 

things usually solve themselves if you’re careful not 
to force them too far.” 

The passage up river took some hours, for tne 
steamer had to fight against the stream. At one point 
we ran through a deep, narrow gorge. It was the 

coolest part of the trip, for the slit above us 
out the heat, though it let in the light. It struck 
me then that a heavy boulder or so tipped over’would, 
if it hit. crush the ordinary river steamer like i an^egg¬ 
shell. I supposed, however, that this sort of P°ssi 

bility had been foreseen and that th ® r ® 

on guard along either edge of the defile. We saw 

none, still that was not proof that there weren t a y 

th There were few white passengers so far as I co ^ 
see. Others, however, may have been on I 

of the saloons for all I could say to the 
didn’t trouble to go hunting through the ship. F 
a reason. Tu Fu had not reappeared. Either he was 

occupied or had gone into hiding. That bem g so, 

r P no? anxious to give him the impression that we 

were checking up on him. Part of P 

of the steamer deck had been roped off into a sort of 
Jim Crow section, at, I presume peerage rates. It 

was occupied by a number of colour • divi- 

together into far less space than was avadable mdivi 
dually for us whites. Maybe someone thought that 

they would feel cold if more air were allowed 

circulate between them. -c^eoihiv thev did 

I looked the bunch over furtively. Possibly they am 

appear rather like cattle penned up —on hood bv 
preferred not to insult our comman imanlhood by 

stressing the obviousness of that side of the picture. 
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Hindus, undoubtedly labour being- shifted from one 
sugar-cane plantation to another, predominated. The 
Vitians themselves were not represented in anything 
like force. There was a fair sprinkling of other 
Melanesian stocks, but nowhere was there anyone 
sufficiently outstanding to claim my attention. 

I don’t know exactly why it should have been, but 
since my two encounters with that New Hebridean 
I had got into the habit of looking for him in every 
congregation of coloured folk I saw. Back of my 
mind, I suppose, was some vague idea that such 
meetings ran in threes, and that the third occasion 
might prove less banally uninteresting than its 
predecessors. 

The fellow certainly wasn’t a masterless man, but 
in that island of mixed breeds I was not able promptly 
to trace his connections without rather more data 
than I had so far managed to acquire. Possibly I 
was merely wasting my time. It seemed so utterly 
unlikely that anything of real value could come into 
my hands in such a chancy fashion. Still in view of 
what was subsequently to transpire it was odd that 
such a speculation should have occurred to me at all. 

The steamer actually stopped short four or five 
miles this side of Tauva. Beyond this point the river 
began to shoal rapidly, then came a series of rapids 
that made further navigation impossible. It- was early 
afternoon when we tied up at the landing. Up to that 
moment I had not really faced the question of our 
future behaviour. Now I had to make a hurried deci¬ 
sion, decide whether to be amongst the first to land 
or remain till the last of the passengers had gone 
ashore and so be able to check Tu Fu out. The 
former, however, seemed more in keeping with our 
declared objective, so I plumped for it without much 
hesitation. 

The way I worked it out to myself was something 
like this. Tu Fu might have been hoodwinking us, 
indeed up to a point I was quite certain that he was, 
but what was less likely was that he was actually 
double-crossing us. Peter, I knew, thought the worst 
of him, but possibly that was no more than a pose. 
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My own view was that though our lines might tangle 
up on occasion, there was no fear that Tu Fu was 
in cahoots with the people I wanted to catch and 
cage. He thought too much of the good thmgs his 
own method of life brought him to risk them for the 
sake of a principle that was in fact unprincipled. 

There was an antiquated horsedrawn conveyance at 
the landing for such passengers as were going to the 
guest-house hotel at Tauva. The last time I had been 
up here, years ago, we had been met by an American- 
built station-wagon. But now, what of the petrel and 
rubber scarcity, it was probably mouldering away in 
its garage. Time marches on, and sometimes, 11 
all lost things, comes back full circle. 

I dumped our little hand luggage in care of the 
driver, then had a whispered word with Peter 

“ x agree with you," he said, that it wouldn t be 
a bad idea to stretch our legs after being so cramped 
on the steamer, that that shady road running through 
the forest of native hardwood looks cool and J^v^ing 
that four to five miles in such circumstances isnt far 
to walk, and that we are just as likely to reach our 
destination before as after that flea-bitten mare in 
front of us. Having accepted your P ro P°sition 
having committed myself to such »n extent my 
ask what is your real reason for wishing to pioceed 

on foot ? " 

“ You mav " I said. " And I don’t see why I shouldn t 

tell you at that. It’s just that I’m h°pmg V™** 
short walk will cure me of incipient insomnia 
prevent me from having a sleepless mg . 

"Which means," he said disgustedly, .that you 
not going to tell me, so I suppose you re planning 

somethin! else that you’re ^^^.^^urself °out to 
and you’re getting ready to alibi yourself 

I grinned, left him standing, and ^ent off to gi 
the driver certain iristructions. He was a must 

with such dignity of bearing that . I .^® ss ^ 0 ^ h m ^ 
come from cannibal stock. Surprisingly . g their 

man-eating tribes seem to have bequeathed their 
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descendants a legacy of good manners. Possibly there 
is a reason for this. 

I slipped the man a tip, and he took it as though 
he was conferring a favour on me by accepting, then 
I explained what we intended doing. Beyond asking 
me if I was sure I knew the way he made no com¬ 
ment on the course we were taking. No doubt, if he 
had survived many pre-war tourist seasons he was 
quite used to the vagaries of the dominant whites. 

We walked on a little way until a bend in the road 
hid the stationary vehicle from our sight. Then I 
moved back amongst the trees, drawing Peter in with 
me. 

“ What’s the idea ? ” he said crossly. 

44 It’s nothing very wonderful,” I said apologetically. 
“ We’re merely going to sit here till that trap passes 
us. If we spread out behind one of the trees and keep 
still for the few necessary minutes we’re not very 
likely to be seen.” 

Peter grunted. 44 It sounds easy enough.” he said 
critically, 44 but I’ll swear that if there’s any way to 
introduce complications you’ll find it.” 

44 1 know,” I said modestly. 44 I'm supposed to be 
very good at that sort of thing. Now be quiet. I 
want to think. There are so many loose ends dying 
about in this case that I’d like to tie them together 
while I have a chance to do so in solitude.” 

Peter grunted again, spread himself out on his back, 
put his hands under the back of his head, canted his 
hat over his eyes, and went to sleep. A few minutes 
later I heard the 4 clop-clop ’ of horse’s feet on the 
highway and the wheezy rattle of the vehicle. It 
passed close enough for me to see the passengers as 
individuals. As soon as the noise of it had died away 
in the distance I leaned over, caught Peter by the 
shoulder, and shook him into wakefulness. 

44 * Onaway ! Awake, beloved . . . * ” I said. 

44 Whassup ? ” he inquired sleepily. 

‘‘Everything but you,” I said. "Remedy the 
omission, will you ? ” 

He sat up, hugging his knees. 44 What’s happened ? ” 
he asked. 
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“ Nothing:,” I said. “ That’s the most satisfactory 
part of it. The guest-house trap has gone by, and 
guess who wasn’t in it.” 

“ That’s easy,” he declared. “ Tu Fu.” 

I nodded. “ Which seems to indicate,” I said, ” that 
he isn’t coming to Tauva, at least not for the present. 
Now, to my mind, there’s only one other direction in 
which he can go. That’s not down river. There’s 
nothing to tempt him there, any way the path’s barred 
at the moment. But there are plantations on the other 
side. Moreover, there’s a sort of ferry run by a native 
boatman. My guess is that he’s crossed by it.” 

Peter looked thoughtful. “Does it matter much 
where he’s gone ? ” he said. 

“ It shouldn’t,” I returned, “ but in case it does I 
just thought I’d like to make sure.” 

We talked the matter out, then when we were satis¬ 
fied that there was no further progress to be made in 
that direction we got to our feet and resumed the 
journey. 

The guest-house was not yet crowded, and we are 
able to secure a nice, large, airy room to ourselves. 
I took off my dusty shoes, stretched myself out on 
the bed and yawned. Peter sat around for a while, 
then began to mutter to himself. I stood it for some 
minutes. Then : “ What’s wrong with you ? ” I said. 
“ Talking to the ancestors ? ” 

But it wasn’t that. It turned out that he was 
running short of tobacco. I passed him over my 
pouch. He filled his pipe as tightly as he could with¬ 
out stopping it from drawing altogether, and handed 
the pouch back to me. “There’s hardly enough there 
to last us both till we return to civilization,” he com¬ 
mented. “Isn’t there anywhere here that I can buy 
some ? ” 

I shook my head automatically. I knew the guest¬ 
house didn’t stock supplies. Then I thought of some¬ 
thing I should have remembered before. “ There s a 
store down in the village, or rather there was when 
I was up this way last a decade or so ago, that 
seemed to sell almost everything. I recollect ^getting 
tobacco there. I forget who used to keep it.” 
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“ Never mind his name,” Peter said impatiently. “ It's 
his goods I’m after, not his pedigree. How far is it ? ” 

I told him. “I'm not coming,” I said flatly. “But 
if you don’t mind carrying it, you can bring me back 
some, too.” 

I passed him out the money. “You won’t get any 
hard liquor down there,” I added by way of warning. 
“ It’s illegal to sell it in a native area.” 

“ What do we drink up here then ? ” he said dis¬ 
consolately. “ River water ? ” 

I nodded. “ I suppose so. It should be all right so 
long as it is boiled first.” 

“ What a place,” he said sadly, and trickled mourn¬ 
fully from the room. 

I lay on the bed after he had gone and stared up 
at the ceiling, hoping for inspiration. There was a 
little frill-necked lizard on one of the beams. Occa¬ 
sionally he caught a fly, ate it with gusto, then looked 
round cutely for more. But possibly he had worked 
far too hard earlier in the day, for there appeared to 
be remarkably few about. He was a harmless little 
chap, who looked as though he wanted someone to 
pet him. 

Presently I began to feel drowsy and slid by easy 
stages into slumber. I don’t know how long I actually 
slept, but the shadows had lengthened considerably 
when I was awakened by someone shaking me 
violently. 

I opened my eyes and glared up at Peter. “ You 
really need not be quite so rough,” I said in remon- 
str<inc6 

“ It seemed to be the only thing left,” he returned. 
“ I’ve been calling you for the better part of five 
minutes. To all appearances you’ve been dead to the 
world.” 

“ So I was,” I said smugly. “ I’ve been having a 
beautiful dream, but what it is I won't tell you, just 
by way of punishment. Did you get that tobacco ? ' 

“ Yes,” he said alertly, “ and several other things 
besides. You said I wouldn’t get any hard liquor, but 
I did. A bottle of Scotch, no less.” 

“ Thirsty soul. How did you manage it ? ” 
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41 The storekeeper. He’s a countryman of mine.” By 
which Peter meant that the man was Chinese. His 
own father had been white, but Peter threw back to 
the ancestors on the distaff side. 44 It came up from 
under the counter. It's not for sale to any low-class 

customers, white or coloured.” 

Peter was getting - rather above himself. For the 
moment I thought he had been sampling his prize on 
the way home, then saw that the seal was unbroken, 
and guessed that he merely had another surprise stowed 

up his sleeve. ,, „ T , . __ 

44 Come off it,” I said vulgarly. What new scrap 

of information have you been unearthing now . 

44 How did you guess ? ” he said in simulated surprise. 
44 1 didn’t guess,” I said austerely. “I had merely to 
look at you to see. You’re as puffed up with pnde 
as a peacock with two tails. But I warn you it will 
have to be pretty good, or I’ll throw you to that frill 

necked lizard up there.” .. 

44 Is there really one there ?” he said 1 fought 
it must be the sun affecting my eyes. What s he doing 

in the room any way ? ” . , „ . ,, 

44 Eating flies,” I said. 44 1 imagine he s on a ? iet - 
Peter shuddered. 44 Well, you d better get rid of 
him before we open the Scotch, he said. ,, 

two of him I'm likely to stop before I feel really 

satisfied.” . 

44 All this,” I said, 44 is getting us no further forward. 

Proceed with your story and leave the ^ard alone. 
I'll take charge of the Scotch. Well not open it till 

you’ve finished, so make it snappy. . . . 

Peter sighed. “Oh, all right, if you're going to hold 
out on ml It’s just this. While I was watngt 
be served, who should come rn but that New Hebridean 

native we saw the other day.” 

44 Oh,” I said, sitting up interested. 

44 Yes.” He nodded solemnly at me. Apparently 
he had come for a parcel that was already ^ade up 
for him. I waited till he had gone out and the place 
was clear again, then I asked Ah Sing wb • 

Ah Sing didn’t know the fellow s name, but he was 

able to tell me who he belonged to. 
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" Who ? ” I said a trifle breathlessly. 

“ You’d never gness,” said Peter, stringing it out. 
“ Someone neither of us has ever met. A sort of 
white person by the name of Tungsten.” 

“Not Tungsten,” I said testily. “That’s a metal, 
not a man. It must be Tulgen.” 

“ It very probably is,” Peter agreed. “ Ivar or Ivan. 
Note the initials. I-t, for it. He is.” 

“ He’s what ? ” 

44 jrp ff Peter. 

I sighed. “ Let’s start again,” I said wearily. “ We're 
getting tangled. You’re sure it’s Tulgen, the ex¬ 
schooner captain ? ” 

" Tungsten, Ah Sing called him,” Peter pointed out, 
“ but he’s very probably incorrect. He doesn’t like 
the man, but keeps on serving him because he says 
his money’s good. That seems to me to be an excellent 
reason. However, the rest of what you said is right. 
The description seems to agree with the one with which 
Angelo furnished you. But I thought he wasn’t on 
the list of suspects.” 

“ He wasn’t,” I said. “ He’s achieved that status 
only in the last few minutes. What you’ve said has 
brought him back into the picture. What a pity we 
don’t know where he lives.” 

“Who said we didn’t ? You mightn’t, but do you 
think I’d let a chance like that slip ? I asked Ah Sing, 
and he told me all he could. I believe I could find 
my way to the place in the dark.” 

“ Cheer up,” I said. “ You’re lucky. Because that’s 
just exactly what you’re going to do.” 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

T FOR TWO 


Even though Peter had declared that he could find 
the way* to the place in the dark, I considered tha 
on the whole it would be wiser for us to start out a 
little before sunset. I preferred not to run the nsk 

of taking a wrong turning. 

Before leaving I locked our room door from VJ® 
inside, slipped the key into my pocket, then took from 
my case a small, tightly rolled parcel that Peter eyed 

with suspicion. 

“ What’s that ? ” he asked curiously. 

“Butterfly nets,” I said coolly. 

He stared at me, puzzled for the moment, then the 
Ideaclught him aAd P his face split into ai wide . appre- 
ciative grin. “I see,” he said under standingly, but 
really, O.K., you should have told me Delore. 

“ Why ? ” I said stubbornly. 44 You had all the data 
I possessed. It's not my fault if you couldn t work 

the answer out from that.” _. n 

“There are some problems you canitwork^ out no 

matter what data you have, he maintained They re 

like things seen in one of those dlstort ‘"S „ t li e 
You get a different view each time according to th 

an “Even U so e " a i'"said slyly, “ there’s always one parti¬ 
cular spot on them where the vision f °= u ® es 
Once you’ve found it you wonder why you ve never 

"“He 6 shook tis^head disbelievingly. “ It’s getting too 
deep for me. It’s in a line with that quadratic equa- 

“ve °gone U weU past that now,” I reminded him 
“ We’re into Euclid. Things which areequalto each 
other are equal to themselves. Just think that over. 
Presently vou may begin to see what I mea . 

“ Given a wet towel round my head and a sleepless 
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night or two, I might possibly make some slight pro¬ 
gress,” he said dubiously, “but at present I must 
admit it’s quite beyond me. I know what we’ve got, 
but the figures don’t add up to any definable total.” 

“ All right,” I said soothingly, “ you’ll find out quickly 
enough. Still I enjoyed puzzling you. It seems to 
sharpen my own perceptions.” 

We went out through the windows. There was 
nothing extraordinary about that. They were the 
French sort, that opened out like doors. It was an 
unorthodox method of exit by night, but from my 
point of view it possessed the advantage that we could 
come and go without being overlooked by the other 
guests. “ So,” said Peter cynically, “ that we may 
not bring disgrace on the place.” 

Visibility outside was reasonably good, though there 
was a slight mist from the direction of the river. That, 
however, would probably clear away once the post¬ 
sunset temperature had dropped sufficiently. 

After about half-an-hour Peter slowed down. " If 
Ah Sing’s directions are at all reliable we should be 
pretty near our destination,” he said warningly. “ We’d 
better go cannily from now on.” I agreed. While 
it was just possible that I had miscalculated, I did not 
think it so very likely. That being so, I had no inten¬ 
tion, if I could help it, of allowing myself to be sunk 
without trace. 

Before we proceeded any farther I undid the small 
parcel I carried and handed half its contents to Peter. 
“ Perhaps it’s just as well that I kept these nets,” I 
said. “ I always had an idea that they might come 
in handy one of these days.” 

” Or nights,” said Peter softly. 

I don’t think from his tone that he quite grasped 
what I meant, but I decided to let things be. Possibly 
results would come thicker and faster if I left him to 
his own devices. 

A little later he stopped me. “ This must be it,” he 
said, pointing into the warm darkness. 

I strained my eyes, and soon was able to discern the 
outlines of a building. It took shape gradually as my 
vision accustomed itself to the gloom, and then I 
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realised that it was a small bungalow set on tin-capped 
piles. I was rather surprised at this, for I had not 
known that white ants—or termites, to give them 
their proper name—were at all prevalent in the island. 
Then it struck me that perhaps this was our man s 
way of guarding against other pests. 

The bungalow was apparently in darkness. At 
least we could see no light. We circled it cautiously, 
and soon I made another discovery. There was no 
easy way up on to the wide verandah that ran round 
two-thirds of the house. Evidently it possessed the 
kind of steps that could be hauled up for the night. 

Immediately those tin-capped piles took on a new 
significance. The pests they were meant to keep out 
were not insect ones, but unauthorised int ™de . 
Tulgen, if that was his real name, which -Angelo 
appeared to doubt, seemed to have brought some of 
his sea habits ashore with him. Maybe he kept a sort 
of Jacob’s ladder somewhere on the premises and 
lowered it with all due ceremony when visitors came 
aboard. Peter twitched sharply at my sleeve. 
“ There’s someone coming,” he said in my ear. 

I did not wait to argue. In some respects Peter s 
hearing was keener than mine. This time: I let him 

take the lead. Whispering to me to ™ure 

into the space beneath the house We were secure 

from observation there, for the shadows lay thickly 
about us, and came down in front like a cu a . 
presently I discovered that by stretching out full 
length on the ground and keeping very still we should 
be in a position to see most of what went on. Two 
figures came silently out of the shadows of thetrees. 
Had we not already gone to cover we would have been 
caught between them and the bungalow. I 

once recognise either of the pair. , nnp 

They stopped a little way from the b YJ)&flow. One 
of them thrust two fingers into his mouth and ^ve a 
low, but particularly penetrating thistle. After that 
there was a tense silence that probably la ^ 

few seconds, though it felt longer, then I heard move 
ments in the house above us, and something stirred 
and growled like a dog in an uneasy slumber. 
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A little later a door opened somewhere, and the 
light floor of the verandah vibrated to the swift pas¬ 
sage of feet. I felt rather than heard this, for the 
feet themselves made no sound. From which I felt 
justified in inferring that they were bare. Then a 
cautious voice called in guttural tones something that 
was utterly unintelligible so far as I was concerned. 
The man who had whistled answered in kind. His 
reply, too, was in a dialect strange to me. 

Next there followed a series of sounds that I could 
not immediately break down into their components. It 
was only when I saw something like a ship’s gang¬ 
plank slant diagonally down across my line of vision 
and come to rest with one end touching the ground 
and the other vanishing into space above that I 
guessed what they meant. The drawbridge had been 
let down. 

It swayed and creaked as the two men mounted it. 
The floor above shook and shuddered to the impact 
of their shoes. Then the gangplank was raised again 
and for a time there was silence. 

Nudging Peter to follow me I began a careful explor¬ 
ation of the roof of our underworld. I knew from 
experience what the floors of so many of these island 
bungalows away from the towns were like. Few of 
them were ever sight-proof. 

Apparently I had struck one of the exceptions. My 
questing fingers touched cold metal. The whole under¬ 
side of the bungalow was lined with it. I did not 
need a light to show me now that it was composed 
in the main of old kerosene tins beaten out flat and 
nailed in place. 

I suppose I should have guessed at something of 
the sort. In the bad old days it was a favourite 
enough dodge. Bungalows treated in such a fashion 
were reasonably safe places in which to sleep. There 
was little danger of marauding natives being able to 
spear one through the floor at night. I wonder grimly 
if Tulgen had had any such idea in mind when he 
had built the place. Possibly not. More probably he 
had schemed to prevent anyone forcing entrance 
through the floor—the most vulnerable part of such a 
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building—during his absence. Presumably, too, the 
gangplank arrangement, carefully camouflaged, I had 
no doubt, to look like steps, could be left in position 
during the day if necessary to save drawing attention 
to one of the bungalow’s peculiarities. At night when 
it was hoisted the place was virtually secure against 
anything but scaling ladders. 

I passed over these evidences of a tortuous and 
cautious mind, and decided to give my full attention 
to what was going on above me. For voices were 
coming down through the sheathing. Far from shut¬ 
ting out sound the tin lining had, as it were, intensi¬ 
fied it, though it transmuted voices into metallic 
tones that were at times difficult to decipher. Still 1 
was able to hear enough to guess the rest. The thing 
that had made me prick up my ears was mention of 
my own name. 

“ Maui tells me,” said the speaker, “ that that half- 
baked henchman of Keene’s is hanging about Tauva. 
He ran into him this evening in Ah Sing’s store.” 

That is sure, that is certain ? ” questioned the party 
of the second part. “ He would recognise him again ? ” 

This one spoke with a faint hissing note in his voice 
that betrayed his race with the very first sentence. I 
needed no other evidence to convince me that he was 
a full-blooded Japanese. And the other ? Well, if he 
was a Swede, I was all kinds of turnips. 

“ Of course.” Tulgen, as I was now sure he was, 
sounded scathing. ‘‘He’s seen them both before. Prob¬ 
ably Chun—I believe that’s his name—recognised 
Maui, too, but I can’t see that it matters, at least so 
far as I am concerned. There’s nothing to connect 
me with anything that’s going on. I've passed for 
what I pretend to be for so long now that no one is 
ever likely to question my bona-fides. It’s you I’m 
thinking about. You’re the one who is in danger. 
That’s why I had you come over tonight. So as to 
talk it over.” 

‘‘But I don’t see,” the other protested. ‘‘I am well 
hidden.” 

‘‘You have been so far,” said Tulgen, ‘‘ever since 
the day Maui brought you ashore in his outrigger 
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canoe from the rocks where the submarine had dumped 
you in the dark small hours of the morning. He’s a 
great fisherman is Maui. He catches queer things in 
his nets at times.” 

I conned that over. Things seemed to fit in. I 
fancied I could place the rocks Tulgen had mentioned. 
They were not rocks exactly, merely tiny barren islets. 
Queerly enough, too, even though we were in the inte¬ 
rior, viewed from the angle of a journey from Vusa, 
the sea itself was within three or four miles of where 
we were. But the coast hereabouts was rough and 
inhospitable, patronised by only a few Indian and 
native fishermen trying to eke out a precarious living. 

It should not have been so difficult to smuggle the 
Jap in, given these premises. If he’d stripped to a 
lava-lava, smeared himself with soot or grease, or 
both, and not done anything to arouse suspicion he 
should have been safe. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Jap, “but where now—how does 
this danger to me arise ? ” 

“ If Keene and Chun are hunting about, no one 
knows what they may not stumble on,” Tulgen said. 
“ They may merely have come up for the fire-walking, 
of course, but I wouldn’t feel inclined to rely on that. 
They, however, are not your greatest trouble. There’s 
a man in this district—he came up today—who says 
he’s chasing concessions for a government contract in 
copra. Possibly he’s telling the truth. He’s the sort 
who wouldn’t let slip a chance of making money. But 
I met him across at Bauna ”—which I recognised as a 
village on the other side of the river—“ late this after¬ 
noon. He was introduced by someone who thought 
we might be able to do business together. I’ve no 
objection if I can make anything out of it, but what 
made me wary was that he asked several carefully 
wrapped up questions that had nothing to do with the 
matter in hand.” 

“ Who is this gentleman ? ” said the Jap curiously. 

“ Tu Fu,” said Tulgen. “ I know him, or rather I 
know his shop. He’ll touch almost anything he can 
show a profit on. He’d sell vou out if there was a big 
enough reward. Any way, I’ve heard he’s not above 
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passing: on information to the authorities, perhaps 
because it secures him immunity in other directions. 
And, of course, since he’s whole Chinese he’s not likely 
to entertain any sneaking: regard for you.” 

“ But how is he to be feared ? ” said the other, still 
puzzled apparently. 

“ I thought I’d made that plain. His race has a 
flair for intrigue. There’s not much goes on anywhere 
that they miss. My view is that he's killing two birds 
with one stone. He's spying out the land, both for the 
reason he gave and the one I’ve suggested.” 

“ Then what am I to do ? ” said the other plaintively. 

“ You’re safe enough for a day or two, providing 
you lie absolutely low,” Tulgen told him. ” I expect a 
contact through tomorrow. In all probability the 
messenger will bring word then of another broadcast. 
In the nature of things another submarine is due along 
about now. Possibly it can take you off. There will 
certainly be stuff to go by it, any way, information for 
your friends, and there’s no reason to my mind why 
you shouldn’t accompany it.” 

Tulgen was spilling the beans at a terrific rate now. 
He could not have had the slightest suspicion that he 
was being overheard. He had in fact just solved the 
mystery of the broadcast for me. My original guess 
had been right up to a point. It had contained some¬ 
thing in the nature of a message wrapped up in it. 
But whether the raid that had followed so soon that 
same night had been pure coincidence or was an inte¬ 
gral part of the plan was something that in all prob¬ 
ability we would never know. 

I began to understand, too, why our radio set had 
been smashed. That would not have happened had we 
not gone out in the raid, I supposed. But the precipi¬ 
tate haste of our departure must have looked suspici¬ 
ous, could easily have been taken to mean that we had 
guessed, even though we had not been able to decipher 
it, that there was a message concealed in the broad¬ 
cast. 

So prompt steps had been taken to ensure that we 
would not be able to check up future transmissions. 
The paucity of spare parts, the length of time taken 
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to effect repairs under war conditions should provide 
a much-needed breathing space for our opponents. 

That idea, presumably, was what had motivated the 
act. Yet in a way it savoured of the panic decision of 
the moment. It needed only this suggestion to set my 
mind moving along the right lines. Illumination began 
to fall where hitherto there had been no more than the 
greyness of uncertainty. 

That act of panic, seen in retrospect, was obviously 
traceable to a woman. It showed all the hallmarks of 
Mutara’s work, swiftness and impulsiveness, the ability 
to take immediate advantage of a situation, plus a 
certain carelessness of what came after providing the 
immediate aim was achieved. That business with the 
lamp had displayed much the same qualities. It had 
been an attempt to test me out, sound me, probe the 
extent of my suspicions. And in a way there had 
been undoubted cleverness behind it. She had been 
enabled to make my acquaintance, get on speaking 
terms with me by means of a plausible excuse, yet keep 
me at arm’s length just so long as she considered this 
necessary. 

Probably the night raid on my person and my 
apartment had already been projected. She had known 
of it, was aware what form it would take, and had 
adapted one of its features to her own purposes. This 
reasoning of mine made a number of things clearer. 
She had roomed in in order to keep an eye on me, 
which would make it appear that I had been suspected 
for longer than I supposed. She had known who I 
was right from the start, and the tale I had put up 
had not deceived her for an instant. It was only when 
I began to probe too close to her own secret that she 
began to get alarmed, and decide that it was time she 
changed her quarters. 

Probably I had brought matters to a head by my 
rather broad hint that my assailants had had all their 
trouble for nothing, and that the information contain¬ 
ed in any papers they had taken was just pure fake. 
I hadn’t then decided to my own satisfaction whether 
she was genuine or not, but if she were not a certain 
line of conduct on her part was quite predictable. 
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My guess had come out right. She had hurried off 
to meet and warn the gentleman who had been singing 
Giovinezza, to himself, then had led me away on a 
wild-goose chase while he had got off in another direc¬ 
tion. Her subsequent behaviour had followed the classic 
lines of deception. She had been clever enough not 
to run away immediately, but had endeavoured first to 
lull any suspicions I might have felt. She had in the 
end staged her departure in a way best suited to the 

objects she wished to attain. 

I grinned happily to myself at the thought. The 
moment for the showdown was fast approaching. My 
own view was that she was the contact to whom 
Tulgen had referred. If all went well the reception she 
would get would not be quite what she had expected. 

“ What am I to do in the meanwhile ? ” said the Jap 
querulously. His voice brought me back to a consci¬ 
ousness of what was happening on the floor above. 

“You stay put,” said Tulgen. “In fact you had 
better remain here. I can keep you -under cover for 
all the time that is necessary. No one is likely to 
suspect me. There’s no trail leading in my direction. 

Only Mutara, I thought. Indeed his self-complacency 
was justified so far as it went. Had it not been : 
an accident of which he could not possibly be aware 
our attention would not have been directed towards 
him in the first place. Moreover, he could not know 
of the information Angelo had so painstakingly col¬ 


lected for us. , .. _ , . 

“ Perhaps,” said the Jap doubtfully. But is *£ere 
no way in which the three men can be removed from 
our path ? Then there would be no longer any da ^£ e 
at all to any of us from them.” He must have 
gesture that illustrated what he had in mind mor 

eloquently than any mere words. 

“You bloodthirsty little Nipponese, said tulgen, 
but he spoke without heat or rancour. Do your own 
killing, if that’s what you wish. I, at least, will be 
no party to cutting men’s throats m cold ttoo . 

The Jap gave a distinctly audible sigh. I.out sug 

gest,” he said with a faint cringing note in voice. 

“ All right. And officially I have negatived the 
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suggestion, so forget it. Now what are you going to 
do, stay here, or go back ? Frankly, I’d rather you did 
the former, even though I prefer your room to your 
company. Still I'm thinking of my safety, too. And, 
by the way, Yoshamito, it may interest you to know 
that Maui here sleeps on a hair-trigger. If you feel 
inclined to try on any funny business while you’re in 
my house you’d have him to reckon with. He’d shred 
you bone from bone if you so much as looked crooked 
at me." 

“ Please ’’—the Jap’s English was getting badly 
accented now, pock-marked with worry—“ I do not 
understand. Sometimes you use words that convey 
no meaning to me. I do not intend to do anything 
funny. It is no laughing matter to me. Also I do not 
know why Maui should become indignant if my behavi¬ 
our were to afford you amusement." 

Tulgen chuckled. " You're a queer beggar, Yosha¬ 
mito. Sometimes I'm not at all sure how much of 
your suddenly assumed ignorance is just sheer defen¬ 
sive armour. On the other hand I have to admit, I 
suppose, that your outlook on life has been severely 
circumscribed by the manner of your upbringing. You 
haven’t had the advantages of the kind of cosmopolitan 
education that has fallen to my lot." 

“ Pardon," said the Jap politely and probably a trifle 
dazedly. “ Again I do not understand." 

“ Don't you ? It’s quite simple when you add it up. 
I had a Swedish father and an Italian mother. I was 
born in Minnesota, and, after my father died, brought 
up in Italy. Whatever home I can remember with 
anything approaching gratitude has been there. I’ve 
gone back every now and then while I could. Even 
now I'm doing what I do partly because my mother’s 
people were the only ones who were ever really decent 
to me and partly because I’ve been well paid. Or have 
been to date. But now that I am working in with you 
fellows someone is shorting on the payments." 

There was a tiny awkward silence. Then the Jap 
spoke, and his tone was studied and conciliatory. 
" About that I do not know," he confessed, “ but if so 
it is a matter that will be remedied. There are still 
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neutral nations through whom payments can be made. 

I stirred impatiently. Information was still leaking 
out occasionally, but the conversation in the main was 
taking too sordid a turn for my liking. 

“That’s settled then.” Tulgen seemed inclined to 
dismiss the subject. “So far as tonight is concerned, 
you’re staying ? Good. Or bad. It all depends on 

how things work out.” « 

He must have turned then to the New Hebridean 
boy, for I heard a rattle of guttural tones in two 
voices. Next something was said that implied Maui 
had left the room. 

“ What,” asked the Jap uneasily, “ were you saying 

° “ You* suspicious beggar ! Nothing much, as it 
happens. Just the conclusion we’ve reached. He s going 
out now to make his rounds. He does it every night 
It’s a habit he’s got into, and I’m not so sure that it s 
one I’d like him to break.” T . n „ . _ 

“Ah,” said the Jap, apparently satisfied. Then he 
asked the question for which I had been waiting and 
hoping for against hope all the evening. When 

this contact of yours meet you ? ” 

It seemed as though Tulgen hesitated, for the answer 

did not come as promptly as I would have ex P ect ^- 
Then : “ After dark tomorrow evening, he said. it 
is not wise for us to meet in daylight or anywhere 

elS i e wanted 1 'to® hear more, if there was still more to ta 
heard, but Peter prodded me urgently. I turned, 
crouching, so that I would not bang my head against 

the tin ceiling above me. 

“ I have an idea,” said my companion s<oftly, that 
we had better be moving. If friend Maui s conception 
of going the rounds includes looking under here Id 
much prefer to be absent when he «™ves. 
by almost any test I cared to apply that seemed an 
eminently sound suggestion, and I said as much. 

though I put it rather more briefly. 

We stole quietly out into the open. Our hastewas 
nearly our undoing. We would have done better to 
have remained where we were. Fortunately, h , 
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we had kept within the shadows thrown by the side 
of the house and it was that undoubtedly which saved 
us. For a door opened, then the pale yellow beam from 
an oil lamp thrust out, cutting a wide swathe from the 
darkness. Another few steps and it would have shown 
us up like a spotlight. 

I jerked back in alarm, dragging Peter with me. 
Even as I did so the door closed and the warm night 
descended again. But that was not all. The verandah 
floor began to vibrate once more. Someone was cross¬ 
ing it. Was Maui going to let down the gangplank ? 

Undecided what to do, we crouched back almost in 
the very spot we had so recently vacated. A moment 
later the decision was taken entirely out of our 
hands. Dangling black feet, then bare, spindly legs, 
showed at an angle away from us. Maui was not using 
anything so cumbersome as the steps. He was lower¬ 
ing himself, monkey-fashion, by a rope rigged round 
one of the verandah posts. 

He reached the ground, stamped a couple of times in 
a peculiar fashion, then something like a long black 
snake flopped lazily out of the infinite and sprawled 
starkly across his bare toes. Nonchalantly he bent 
down, caught it up and began to coil the rope. I 
understood. He would need it to get back. The tech¬ 
nique was quite simple. He had only to weight one 
end. cast it round the post overhead, and catch the 
weight as it came spinning back towards him to have 
a ready-made means of ingress. 

We waited. Maui finished coiling, bent down again, 
and dropped the rope out of sight in a pool of darkness 
behind one of the tin-capped piles supporting the 
bungalow. He did not once look in our direction, and 
indeed seemed blissfully unaware of our presence. 

Next instead of going back to the house the man 
set off in the direction from which Tulgen and the Jap 
had come earlier in the evening. I watched his figure 
shrink from something recognisably human into a 
small black exclamation mark, and then disappear alto¬ 
gether into the background of trees before I moved 
or spoke. Then : “ Peter,” I said, “ we’re following.” 

He trotted out obediently beside me. Not until we 
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were beyond earshot of the bungalow did he say any- 

‘b" 1 What’s 'the' Idea, O.K. ? ” he asked. ” I ton a 
glimmering, but maybe it would save time if you filled 

111 » tt’s e Tust y an a ide S a’ on my part, little more,” I told 

him 1 ' " Once %lTl «« ^^fefThft Tulgen 
amongst thieves . . .Its my firm rounds 

lied when he said Maui was going his ”|to wherever 
What Tulgen told the black was to £° back to where 

Yoshamito’s been hanging out, and either 

place or bring something from it. admitted “as 

Peter nodded. “ It does look/' he admitted,, m 

though you have something there. That why you 

Maui when the moment's propitious. That why you 

brought the nets ? ” envisaged some possibility 

“ More or less,’’ I said I envisage a some p 

of the kind right from the start. But the 

S? SLSiS ™ «“» >” ■ — 

“nwe C gained the treeswefound^he^was ^path 

of sorts running through them. Maui 

obvious course. The *“ d * e cW and snap into 

might return sooner than was P h - but on the 

. us before we could take steps t negligible, 

whole I thought the danger f.. ^^^^rp ^ungle- 
What I was more afraid of was that his f ar P; ^ vc _ 
trained senses would pick up the sound of ^our 

ments soon enough to enable been groping along 

As near as I could judge hap- 

for perhaps fifteen numites ^ nce ahead 0 f us the 

pened. From some Uttle d t & noise uke that 

silence was abruptly shatter thrQUgh the bushes, 

made by some heavy body c g K a thin> high- 

Then right on the heels °J that was slashed off 

pitched scream of human ago y stroke of an 

in mid-note as neatly as^though ***£&»» down 
axe. The stillness that followed seeme 

on us like the lid ° f a box. asked in a husky 

“ Gods, what was that ? Peter asae 

voice. 
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“ I don’t know.” My own tones were shaky enough. 
“ Yes, I do. Or rather I can guess. Maui’s been up to 
some dirty work, but I wonder what.” 

44 Sh ! ” Peter drew me back away from the path even 
as he hissed the warning. 

For a wonder, seeing our agitated state, we made no 
noise. No doubt we were lucky. It would have been so 
easy for either of us to have stepped on a twig that 
would have snapped underfoot with a sound like the 
crack of a whip. 

Suddenly, without warning, something that was at 
first no more than a detached part of the gloom mov¬ 
ing speedily away from the entity to which it belonged, 
shot out of the night. It was gone before I could even 
be sure that it was Maui. He went rushing by and 
vanished into the forest. 

44 That was Maui ?” I said, abruptly become doubtful. 

44 Oh, yes.” There was bitterness in Peter’s tones. 
44 There’s no mistake about that. He’s clearing out so 
quickly that I’m worried.” 

44 About what ? ” 

44 1 don’t know. I wish to God I did. Should we 
investigate ? I’m dubious. We’ve interfered so often 
in other people's affairs that this time we may get 
bitten ourselves.” 

41 It’s not that,” I said in a sudden flash of under¬ 
standing. ‘‘You’re afraid that he’s gone back for the 
others and that we may get caught when they return. 
The more reason for hurry then. Come on.” 

This time I led the way. I had brought my flash¬ 
light with me, but had not dared to use it before. 
Now, however, it seemed reasonably safe to produce it. 
We would run less risk with it to guide us than we 
would plunging about in the dark. 

Even so I nearly tripped over the body in my way 
before I saw it. It was lying spread-eagled on its face, 
and the blood was still welling slowly away from the 
wound in its back. It was easy enough to picture 
what had happened. Maui had launched himself like 
a wild-cat from concealment by the side of the path, 
had struck his unsuspecting victim right between the 
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Shoulder blades, and borne him to the ground with the 
force of the impact. 

There was no other feasible explanation. The wound 
the knife had made, though the weapon itself was 
missing, was plain enough. The bushes behind the 
body were crushed aside and twigs had been snapped 
off. A shower of dull green leaves had come down 
with them. 

I got Peter to hold my flash while I bent over and 
lifted the head so that I could see the face, though 
recognition had already come painfully to me. 

I found myself staring at the sightless eyes and 
distorted features of Tu Fu himself. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
NETS MARK THE SPOT 

Some MOMENTS later Peter said in slightly shocked 
tones, “But O.K., you’re surely not going to leave him 
there, just as we found him ? ” 

“Yes, Peter,” I said gently. “I’m afraid that that’s 
exactly what I’ll have to do. Don’t you understand ? 
He must not appear to have been touched. Thank 
Heaven this path’s hard. It hasn’t taken any foot¬ 
prints that will show by night. Any way, Maui no 
doubt will, all unwittingly, have scoffed them out him¬ 
self. This scurry about here will, too, probably be put 
down to the two people most concerned.” 

“O.K.,” he said quickly, “what are you talking 
about ? What do you mean ? ” 

“Don’t you see, Peter ? Maui has done this. Now 
he has gone back to the bungalow. He’ll report what 
has happened. His primitive mind doesn’t see^n to 
have grasped the further steps that should have been 
taken. But Tulgen will understand at once. He’ll act 
immediately.” 

“ How ? ” Peter’s voice sounded rather jerky. 

“ There’s something,” I said earnestly, “ that has to 
be hidden at once. No doubt the pair of them will 
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come back and tumble all that is left of Tu Fu down 
the next slope into the undergrowth, where he may 
lie, oh, almost indefinitely, without being ^covered. 
They’ll have to do that, and do it tonight. They 
daren’t leave the body here till morning. Someone else 
may come this way by daylight. Then there d be an 
inquiry. Everyone in the neighbourhood would be 
dragged into it. Heaven knows what might come out. 
Tulgen can’t afford to take that risk. He daren’t have 
suspicion veering towards him at present. But give 
him a few days more and he may be able to cover 
everything up so efficiently that no one can connect 

him with anything." . __ 

“ Then," said Peter, " all the more reason why we 

should do something." 

"I know. But, paradoxically, we can do most to 
help by doing nothing. This is one case where the 
living have to be considered before the dead. Now, 
shut up, Peter, and hold that torch steady. I’ve a nasty 
job to do. I’d like to get it over with quickly." 

It took me no longer than it would take a man to 
count ten. By then I had completely satisfied myself 
that there was nothing left in Tu Fu’s pockets. Not 
that I had expected to find anything. Maui, I was sure, 
had been there before me, and I had merely investi¬ 
gated to make certain my assumption was correct. 

That over I left things as nearly as possible exactly 
as I had found them. Peter handed me back my flash¬ 
light. I turned it off. _ . _ 

“ What was Tu Fu doing here, any way 7 reie* 

asked. , _ « 

" What did Maui come back for ? " I said by way 
of return. “ I imagine the answer to the one question 
is the answer to the other. What’s more, I believe l 
know what it is." 

“ You do ? " Peter’s voice showed an abrupt quicken¬ 
ing of interest. 

“ Oh, yes. It’s a simple enough inference. Yosna- 
mito’s been hiding up somewhere in the vicinity. He 
may have left some papers behind. Tulgen knew or 
that, and instructed Maui to get them, then lied about 
it. Meanwhile Tu Fu, unfortunately for himself, would 
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appear to have been improving the shining hour. I m 
guessing that he found Yoshamito’s den, cleared it 
out, and was getting away with the loot when Maui 
happened on him.” 

Peter grunted. “I think you're right,” he said with 
conviction. “If so, it looks to me as though Tu Fu 
has, as a sideline, been working on our side.' 

“ I've never had much doubt of that,” I said. That 
information of Angelo’s wouldn’t have reached us else. 
You can be sure Tu Fu knew of it. What’s more things 
are marching so quickly now that I’d imagine that 
everything he discovered tonight vvould have been in 
our hands some time tomorrow—if this hadn t hap- 


pened.” 

“Which would have given us a chance to put those 
two birds in the cage straightaway,” Peter said regret- 

“ At the worst it’s merely a pleasure deferred ” I 
told him. “ Personally it’s one I'm likely to anticipate 

—in both senses of the word.” 

“ Maybe.” Peter sounded slightly incredulous. 

“There's one thing, at any rate that strikes :me and 

that is that Yoshamito’s hidey hole is probably quite 

close to where we arg now.” , „ 

“ Very close indeed,” I agreed. That s deduction, 

the sort of thing Sherlock Holmes specialised in - 

“ You don’t seem in a tearing hurry to go looking 
for it yourself,” Peter said complainingly. 

“ Oh ves I am, very much so. But I realise the 
difficulties. ’ We might spend all night huntmg for it 
and then get no nearer. Tu Fu probably dropped on 
it by some species of lucky accident. I don t see my¬ 
self why we should go grubbing round when aU we 
have to do is wait and have it Pointed out to us by 
two obliging people who should happen along here 

"don't like the set-up.” he fumbled “ You don't 
seem at all anxious to do anything when there s a 

whole lot I'd be doing if I was in shoe s- 

“ You’re not. thanks be,” I said happily. Neltner 
are you inside my mind. Which further is *°ftunate 
for me. But just to keep your tongue quiet I m going 
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to let you have a look at the idea that has been sim¬ 
mering in my mind for the last little while." 

It took many minutes of earnest argument to con¬ 
vince him, but in the end he had to admit the sound¬ 
ness of my suggestions, mainly because he could not 
produce anything himself to come within streets of 
them. “ It does seem to be about the only way," he 
said magnanimously. 

“ It is,” I said with emphasis. “ All the same you 
need not be quite so Sidney Carton-ish about it. Tu 
Fu made some discoveries. Then Maui cleared Tu 
Fu's pockets of the evidence. That being so, our one 
hope of turning the situation to account is to do exactly 
as I say." 

I had been speaking most of the time with my eyes 
on the section of the path along which we had come. 
Now I saw what I had been looking for. Something 
showed for a moment like a faint and distant star, 
winked, and went out. N 

" They’re coming," I said wamingly. 

We had already agreed on what we were to do. A 
little farther up the road we had found a spot where 
we could slip quietly in behind the bushes, hear without 
being seen, and see, we hoped, without being heard. 
We tiptoed off, and re-located the place in the dark, 
more by good luck than good judgment. 

I reasoned, quite soundly I think, that Yoshamito’s 
hiding hole must be somewhere on the other side of 
the path, most probably behind the place where Maui 
had crackled through. No other possibility seemed to 
fit in with the setting. 

Neither of the newcomers was attempting to conceal 
his progress. Tulgen, as I supposed one of them was, 
wore hard boots, and they made a certain amount of 
noise on the packed earth of the path. The movement 
of Maui’s bare feet sent up a faint sound like “ swish- 
swish." The torch itself flashed on at intervals. Its 
wielder, however, was using more caution now, and the 
light was being directed downwards so that it made 
no more than a faint swinging circle on the ground. 
There was little risk that such a light would be seen at 
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“e y par^d t tS C ?ake If it. there ^ W6re eVldentIy 

stopped when they came to the body. Tulgen 
? aid something I could not catch. Probably I would 
have been no wiser even had I heard it. His conver- 

fn the Iwt M “ Chma , n Seemed t0 be conducted 

which h? heH~ Ma ^‘ s " atl , ve tanguage, I assumed— 
which he had used all along. Still it was rather 

annoying to know that people were saying what were 

possibly vital thmgs almost within earshot of one and 

that they were talking in a tongue with which one 

was utterly unfamiliar. At least it made me feel 

strikingly out of sympathy with the folk who had 

essayed to build The Tower of Babel. They have had 

a good deal to answer for in human history. 

Tulgen—there was no doubt in my mind now that it 
was he—gave a series of grunts, a couple of clicks, 
and a number of snarls, which I took to be a sentence 
or so in the dialect he affected. But either he had rais¬ 
ed his voice or else acoustics had unaccountably improv¬ 
ed, for this time I could hear him quite plainly. 

Maui answered with one surprising grunt that sounded 
like someone coughing into a tin. 

Tulgen swept the light of his torch searchingly up and 
down the path, slashing it across the bushes on our 
side of the defile. The beam missed us by inches. I 
hadn’t expected anything of the kind, and it caught 
me more or less unprepared. 

The prospect appeared to satisfy him, for he said 
something further to Maui. Then between them the 
pair took Tu Fu’s body and carried it through the 
bushes. From the way they moved it seemed as though 
they found it heavy. The bushes crackled protestingly, 
twigs snapped, and leaves swished past them. Then 
came a studied silence. Next followed one mild crash 
after another, each sounding a little more distant than 
the last, till finally they died away, and ceased alto¬ 
gether. 

I wondered if the river was near us at this point. It 
sounded much as though the slope I had previously 
posited was steeper than I had supposed. 

The men came back on to the path. They appeared to 
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be panting a little from their exertions. When Julgen 
swung the beam of his torch round searching for the 
gap through which Maui had launched his attack, the 
Ught rested for a moment on the New Hebridean. T 
liter's skin glistened wetly, as though he had been 

P %ty ln wen P t°p f l U o d e ^g across the path, like Ured men 
The torch beam waved fantastically a ™ynd . 
little it disappeared altogether, but we could still hear 
the pair plunging about in the bushes for a tmie At 

length even that advertisement of their 

ed, to be followed by a complete and abysmal sil<enc . 

How long they remained absent I could not s y. 
Possibly it was nothing like so long as it seemei 
Finally, just when I had almost given up hope of eve 
hearing from them again, the light reappeared An 
instant later the two men themselves slid 
the gap and gained the path. I thought it character 
istic of Tulgen that he should pause for a mome 
close to the spot where Tu Fu had met his death. 

He swept the beam of his flashlight about . in a 
careful survey of the ground. He was making sure 
I gathered, that he had left nothing behind that would 
point to the perpetrator of the deed, What he sa v, 
or rather failed to see, must have satisfied him, Jto 
pleased grin passed greyly over his face. I could 3 
see it in the penumbral light of the torch. 

I could not be absolutely sure—for such ^"gs 
purely relative and depend a good deal on J™^ n °. e an 
ables—but it seemed to me then that he was the man 
I had seen pass us that night back in^ Vusa when Pete g 

and I had sat slumped on a seat m the t ^? lcl ^ l f ha Then 
of the trees and waited for something to break, men 
just when I needed some further tittle of ^dence to 
clinch my identification of the culprit the man began 
to whistle softly and satisfiedly to himself. I J | 
nised the tune at once this time. It was Gio'inn 

again without a doubt. .. _ llf 

We gave them sufficient time to get well our 

the district before we made our next move.^ lae 
yawned, for I was beginning to feel tired. £ T 

your net, Peter ? ” I said. “ I hope so, for I tlunx a 
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see a use for them both at last. To date they’ve merely 
been encumbrances." 

“ What’s the idea ? ” he said. 

“ Something should mark the spot,” I said soberly. 
" We haven’t an X, so let's put a net there instead.” 

Carefully I draped the one I carried over the bushes 
just where the two men had burst through with Tu 
Fu’s body. Peter gave a little gasp of understanding. 

“ Yes,” I said interpreting the expression on his 
face, “ that will make it easier for the searchers when 
they come to look for the evidence.” 

“Then . . .” he said and stopped. 

I nodded, guessing at his thought. “You’re right,” 
I said sleekly. “ Developments are going to come 
faster than Tulgen and Co. think possible. 

Across on the other side there was no made path, 
but the light of the torch was sufficient to show us the 
trail left by Tulgen and Maui. It wound tantalisingly 
through the bushes for many yards, then stopped 
abruptly at what I at first took to be an impenetrable 
wall of jungle thicket. But after prodding about I 
discovered that it was the outer camouflage to a 
cleverly concealed door. Nature had been pressed into 
service. A tiny one-roomed hut was hidden beneath 
the pile of vegetation. 

When we at length managed to force an entrance it 
showed signs not only of recent occupation, but there 
were in addition indications that it had very recently 
been thoroughly yet rather hurriedly searched. A 
locked box had been burst open. The bedclothes on a 
small folding camp-bed had been tossed this way and 

that. . _ , ... 

Tu Fu apparently had gone through the place like 

one of his native typhoons. The time at his disposal 
had undoubtedly been short. Obviously he had prefer¬ 
red to get results rather than work to conceal evidence 
of his visit. And in the last analysis he would have 
been safe enough had not Maui returned unexpectedly. It 
was just his sheer bad luck that the black should have 
been able to track him down through the darkness. 

Our investigations completed we slipped silently out. 
Carefully I pushed the camouflaged door back into 
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position, then tastefully draped the remaining net into 
position. The concealed hut would not be difficult to 
locate again. 

It was very late when we got back to the guest¬ 
house, but we made the journey without incident. Peter 
had been unwontedly silent for the greater part of the 
latter half of the evening. I gathered he was revolving 
some idea in his mind, but it was not until we were 
on the point of retiring that he disclosed the matter 
round which his thoughts had been clustering. 

“ O.K.,” he said, “ I've been wondering. What are 
the odds that this contact Tulgen’s expecting is some¬ 
one with whom we are already well acquainted ? ” 

“ The odds ? ” I said. “ I think they’re very heavy 
indeed—in favour of that being the case.” 

“ Ah ! Mind then if I have a guess ? ” 

Why not ? You’re just as likely to be right—or 
wrong—as I.” 

“ Well,” he said shrewdly, “ I’m tipping that when 
the showdown comes you’ll find that it’s your elusive 
friend Mutara Raye who has arrived. Don’t you 
agree ? ” 

I did not answer in so many words. Instead I gave 
a curt little nod. He could take that any way he 
pleased. Up to a point I supposed he was right. After 
all, a rose by any other name would still be a rose, 
and, presumably, still have its thorns. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 

THE PIT OF FIRE 

That next morning was perhaps one of the busiest 
of my life. Into a few hours I crowded about half a 
week’s work. I pulled strings and dragged on ropes 
metaphorically, of course—spoke over the telephone 
until the wires must have got hot, argued and expostu¬ 
lated over miles of distance, and in the end had the 
satisfaction of knowing that I was getting exactly the 
kind of action I wanted. 
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Within an hour of lunch things had marched so rapidly 
that I was able to take off my shoes, put my feet -up, 
nil my pipe, and dismiss most of my w oH?es with a 
wearv sigh Indeed the occasion seemed to call for 
som? celebration. Peter was still aabsent on .business 

about which I had sent him and the bott ' e .°^ ? C ^^ 
he had procured the previous evening had not yet been 
opened. It struck me that seldom had the time the 
place, the man and the opportunity so neatly coincided. 

When Peter came dragging in some little t^jejater 
he eyed the bottle apprehensively. Then without 

word he held it up to the light. “I’ve left vou 

“ It’s all right,” I said reassuringly, ive ieit you 

your share I've taken mine all at once, thats all. 

y “So I see” he said sombrely, and reached for 

empty glass “ I’m tired,” he added needlessly. 

Z a hing a mu e ch ed Thlngs Sa se d em to be heading the way 
you expectld Siat being so, I suppose you have good 
reason for being satisfied. „ 

»• r ” 

tired.” . , ? »» j inquired interestedly. 

. ?rn t know rm not up in natural history. Nearly 
I don t know. 1 It cou id hardly be worse. 

as bad as I am, I supp funm’ii Kp nothin*? much 

& % r en"t^sre g mental 

St, - a Don’t worry »S said soothingly. “You can stay 
on your backfall the afternoon for all I care, and 

re “ < Read what?” He appeared to think my last 

^Son r gu h ^fl,” in i ed sug g ested on the spur of the 

moment. « „ 

" Why that in particular- to those 

—* your - 

self, you might like to pass it on. 
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To whom ? ” 

“ To anyone it may benefit.” 

“ Oh. And what are you going to do with yourself 
this afternoon ? ” 

“ Nothing,” I said. “ Maybe I’ll stroll over later on 
and have a look at the fire-pit that’s being got ready 
for tomorrow. Like to come ? ” 

He shook his head. “ No, I'm not interested. If 
you’re fool enough, you can go by yourself.” 

As a matter of fact after many hesitations I did 
decide to do so. It was something with which to fill 
in the time. Then one never knew. There was always 
the chance of meeting someone or hearing something. 
But I never quite expected to make the encounter I 
did. 

The fire-pit stood in an open space. It was roughly 
circular in shape, perhaps fifty feet in diameter. The 
outside rim was, of necessity, made of stone. The 
whole smoked a little now. The air in front of it 
danced and shimmered. 

There was only one person in sight as I neared it, 
a figure in white on the path leading to the outer rinx. 
The other turned as I approached. 

“ You ! ” I exclaimed. I must have looked surprised. 

“Yes, I,” said the girl happily. “But what are you 
doing here ? ” Then she checked and corrected her¬ 
self. “ The same as I, I suppose.” She gestured towards 
the fire-pit. 

I nodded easily. “ Oh, yes, it’s an experience not to 
be missed.” 1 

“ I agree. I’ve heard so much about it I felt I 
just had to come. I might never have another chance. 
You know there’s a possibility I may be sailing any 
day now.” 

“ I’ll miss you,” I said tritely. 

“ Will you ? This is only the second time we’ve 
met.” 

“ I know.” I cleared my throat. “ And the queer 
thing about it all is that we don’t know each other’s 
names even now.” 1 

Her face clouded slightly. “ Don’t ... Of course 
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not. We never asked, did we, just took things for 
granted ? I’m sorry.” 

, “ So am I,” I said with meaning. “ Oddly enough it’s 
ever so much easier to think of anyone if you know 
her name.” 

“ You've been thinking of me ? ” 

“ Lots. Now I suppose I should lead off.” I told her 
my name. She told me what hers was. I kept a 
straight face. So far as I was concerned it seemed 
sheer waste of time. But I had to keep up the 
pretence of not knowing. 

“It was a nice little irick you played on me the 
other night, Miss Tunstal,” I said so soon as harmonious 
relations had been established. 

“ What trick ? ” she said smiling, as though there 
had been a dozen and she was not ashamed of any 
of them. 

“You allowed me to think we’d stopped outside the 
gate of your house, only it was an empty bungalow.’ 

She laughed happily. “I’m so sorry. Does that 
mean you came back next clay looking* for me ? 9 
I ignored that. “ Why did you do it ? ” I asked 

gently. , ^ . 

“Self-protection. I didn't quite know what—how 
you might develop. I didn’t want you trying to call 

until I was quite sure.” _ . 

“I see. It sounds rather as though you wanted to 
make sure my intentions were honourable.” 

“ What a phrase ! Yet I don't suppose it can be put 
any other way and mean quite the same thing. But 
I’m wondering. You said it was an empty bungalow. 
Does that—as I asked you a moment or so back 
really mean that you came round next day looking 

for me ? ” , _. 

“ No,” I said. “ I hate to shatter illusions. Of 
course if you had been there I would have^ been glad. 
But I came searching for a pouch I’d lost.” 

“ A pouch ? ” Her forehead wrinkled in perplexity. 

“A tobacco pouch,” I said more explicitly. 

“ And you lost it ? ” . 

I nodded. “ Somewhere on the way. So I had to look 

in all the likely places till I found it.” 
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“ You did find it then, after all ? I'm glad. Where 

was it ? Not lying in the gutter, I hope . 

“ No. In a hedge in the garden of the empty 
bungalow,” I said. “Somebody must have picked it 
up in the street, considered it wasn’t worth retaining, 

and tossed it over the fence.” Po .. m 

“ Well, it’s something to have got it back. Perhaps 

it wouldn’t have happened had I not dragged you oj 
of your way. I’m afraid there was something slightly 
malicious in my behaviour after all. It shouldn 1 
mattered so much if I had let you know where I was 

staying.” 

“ I don’t know even now,” I said innocently. 

She took the hint. “ Dengai Road,” she said 
promptly. “It's a house called Vanua. You can easily 
find it. I’m going back there tomorrow after the nre- 
walking. I only came up here for the demonstration. 
I’ve been told it’s something no one should miss. T 
So she was inviting me to call, after all. But 
wasn’t so sure that I could accept the invitation. ±nere 
were likely to be obstacles in the way. But I sa 
nothing of this to her. There was no pressing reaso 
why I should upset her unnecessarily. , 

“ You should see it,” I said, referring to the 
stration. "Everyone that can should see it, at leas 
once. They’ve probably been getting that pit rea y 

f ° She* made a movement forward as though she wanted 
to look at it at closer range. I caught her arn J- . t 
“ Be careful,” I said warningly. “ It's hotter than 
looks. If you went too near you might faint, buppo 
you did and fell forward.” 

“ Would it hurt much ? ” she said. 

She slipped her arm through mine. 

“Come,” I said, “I’ll show you.” 

The pressure of her arm against mine tightened as 
we looked at the pit. The stones in it were red. 
Occasionally a yellow flame showed here or there. 

“ Watch,” I said. I took a match from my dox 
and tossed it out on to the stones. It struck and in 
moment of striking flared up and vanished so compie - 
ly that there was nothing left of it to be see . 
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Combustion had been complete and instantaneous. 

She turned to me. Her face had gone drawn and 
white. “And had that been you or me, would the 
effect have been the same ? ” she asked in a voice that 

shook slightly. A . 

“ Not altogether,” I said. “ Unfortunately. Such 

quick obliteration would be merciful. No, there would 
be very severe-burns—to put it mildly; shock, and you 
probably would not get over it at all.” 

“ Yet the natives walk through that . . . unharmed . 

she said incredulously. 

• “They do.” . J . 

“ But however do they do it ? ” she cried in amaze¬ 
ment. “It sounds like magic to me, or some sort of 
witchcraft/' 

“ It’s hardly that. There’s bound to be some scientific 
explanation, though I’ve not heard it. But scientists 
can explain anything, to their own satisfaction, at 
least. And others’, too, I suppose. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t be able to get away with so much. 

“ But isn’t it dangerous ? ” . . 

“I suppose so. Thsre should be a guard of some 
sort on. Any way tomorrow when it's at its worst 
or best—just before the demonstration you wouldn t 
be allowed near it. The natives would see to that. 
There’s some—well, call it superstition—that makes 
them keep white people at a distance then until th 
demonstration is over. You have to view it from 
perhaps a hundred yards or more away. So it s lucky 
you came along today, just so you could see the pit and 

satisfy yourself there’s no deception. M 

She nodded in a tight-lipped little way. But I m 
afraid you misunderstood me or that I didn t maK- 
myself quite plain,” she said a moment later. 

“You could never make yourself plain, I said 

g3 “ Stop/’ she said chidingly, but she looked ple^f d 

nevertheless. “When I said dangerous doesn't 
thinking of it in that way. What I meant was, doesn t 

th ”Now W I come^ to‘think of it.” I admitted. ”1 suppose 

it does.” 
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“ Then it could be seen from the air.” she said 

uneasily. "A plane flying over ...” ... . 

“ I wouldn’t worry. The authorities appear to trnziK 

the danger negligible. They must or they wouldnt 
allow the demonstration. Any way, I fancy the 
chances of the Japs launching a raid in this vicinity 
are very remote. There's nothing here to draw them, 
no military damage they could do. Even that raid 
on Vusa recently was probably a freak one. I doubt 

if they could repeat it.” , . 

" I hope they don’t,” she said fervently, and looked 

as though she was about to add something, but changed 

her mind. 

“ Come away,” I said. “ You’re standing too close 
to the pit and for too long. You’ll be getting dizzy. 
The smoke has a bad effect on some people. In fact 
I’d advise you to go to bed early tonight and have 
a good long sleep. You’ll be better able to enjoy the 
demonstration tomorrow.” 

“ That’s what I intend to do,” she said. “ I'n* quite 
tired. I came up by the boat today, and the journey 
seems to have taken something*out me. But are you 

going to follow your own advice ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. "There’s nothing much to do here 
of an evening. I’d ask you to come a walk, but it s 
not fair until you’ve rested.” 

“ I’d like to,” she confessed, " but I don’t think I 
should. Not after your advice. I've a touch of a 
headache coming on already. Unless it’s the sun. 

I drew her away from the pit. It seemed to get 
cooler once we had left it behind. 

We were nearing the guest-house when she slipped 
her arm from mine. I stopped. She turned, facing 
me. I tried to look her in the eyes, but she dropped 
hers hastily. 

Then suddenly she bent forward and kissed me. ‘‘I 
like you,” she said breathlessly. " It is a pity.” She 
thrust me from her, and went hurrying off before I 
could ask her what she meant. 

I made no attempt to follow her. I knew when to 
leave well enough alone. Apart from that people 
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might have misunderstood had they seen her hurrying 
towards the guest-house with me crowding along in 

pursuit. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


burnt fingers 

PETER looked at his watch for about the seventh time 

in five minutes and fidgeted uneasily.^ 

“ You’re sure it will go all right . hesaid. 

“ I’m sure of nothing,” I retorted. We 11 just have 
to take a chance. I’ve done my best, that s all I can 

Sa Xsuppo g se IS n ?he m0 person you expect 7 Or 

^SwposinfaU that^what of it 7 We still have the 

sfSSrss a?an 

may give us a breathing space. all the 

“ Someone may have blown the gaff. d f. S ^ 1 e ws leaks 
precautions you’ve taken, Pete 

U “ Oh, stop worrying,” I said testily. You 11 have 

m ‘‘ fS ^heve y irl't' would take a lot to make you 
that wav That's what I’m complaining about. Any 
way, why haven't we seen this Mutara woman about . 

She must be staying somewhere. comes 

“ She is,” I said with conviction., And if it come 

to that I have a good idea where. 

“ Share it,” he suggested. vielded in the 

nextWfefstntencested no’?* something else impinged 

on my consciousness. „ T think t heard 

“Hush,” I said in a whisper. I think 

-sps r .d r . ejvsasr jzxszs : 

not been sustained, it naa wuu thoueh the 

ty. A moment later it came once more, as though me 
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vocalist was trying again. This time the result was 
more successful. 

“ That's it,” I said satisfied. “ Now the fun’s going 
to start. Peter, slip out on to the verandah, through 
that next room, and by the back window I showed 
you. If this is an arrival in force and it becomes 
necessary you’ll be able to take it in the rear. If it 
isn’t anything to worry about, you can just sidle in as 
the fit takes you.” He nodded briefly and slipped away. 
I got up leisurely. As I rose to my feet I heard crisp 
steps on the verandah outside. That made me feel 
glad I had left the steps in position. They had, as I 
had hoped, offered a temptation not to be resisted. 
Well, it certainly made things easier for me. 

The light in the room was dim. The lamp wick had 
been turned down as though there were little oil in 
the reservoir. I had deliberately arranged it so. The 
illumination would look bright enough to anyone 
coming in from out of the night, yet it was just 
sufficient to throw me up at the open door as a flat 
black figure, not enough to outline the points on which 
I might have differed from the man whose place I 
was taking. 

I opened the door, and the first thing I did was to 
lift a warning finger and place it against my lips. The 
action I knew would be seen, its intention understood, 
for I had practised it earlier on with Peter as audience. 
Yet I had to admit that the next few seconds were 
full of ticklish possibilities. A hundred and one things 
could go wrong. I preferred to lure my fly into the 
parlour rather than have to carry it in bodily. There 
was only one person in sight. “ Come in,” I said in a 
whisper. 

" What’s all the secrecy for ? ” the girl said. All 
the same she had instinctively lowered her voice. I 
could not have identified her from her tones. I hoped 
she was able to say the same of me. 

I stepped aside to let her enter. She went in, as 1 
thought, unsuspectingly, then she turned and gave a 
little cry. I shut the door quickly, with one hand 
behind me, and planked my back against it. 

She was staring at me with something in her face 
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that was not nice to see. For the moment she looked 
like someone bereft of all hope. Then, surprisingly, 
she got a grip on herself. 

44 What does this mean ? ” she said fiercely. What 

are you doing here ? ” . , . n , 

44 It's the sort of question I’m more inclined to ask 

you,” I said sombrely. ., _ . 

“You’ve no right. It's you who should explain your 
presence. I came to see a . . .a friend. Instead I 

find you here, and no sign of him.” 

44 If you’re thinking of Tulgen,” I said, give over. 
He’s quite safe—so far. As a matter of fact he s 

the can.” 

“In the what ?” — . , rrmr 

“ The can, otherwise jug, clink, gaol. Take your 

choice. Maui's with him.” 

“ But whv ? ” she quavered. 

44 Maui’s on a capital charge, that of murder. Tulgen s 

with him as accessory. If cl ?, arge h ^ 0 ] !f n C oifidn , t 

there are others. At any rate, that s why he couldn t 

b6 Sht r went i white, and rocked on her feet. I thought 
she was going to keel over, but she recovered hersel 

«But what are you doing in his place ? she said 

hU “^didn’t want you to be disappointed. You’d^have 

been worried had you found no one_ • were 

• can just hand over to me the documents you were 

g0 .‘"# m t0 af P r a aid ^do^t "understand you. You’re making 

“"C'tte way, Yoshamito’s been roped 

in ’“ Yosha_ What EVER are you talking about ? " 

“IS right, ail right, if you’re going to keep on 

Pr “Vu U da d rT'calTme rS t^'! ” ‘she'said furious^ 
“ Just J you like. If you’d rather be addressed as 

Mu tar a, of course ...” mpan 

“ I'm not Mutara. I don't know what you mean. 

You’re mixing me up with someone else. 
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“ What ** ” I said cautiously. 4 . . 

“ It is nothing much. Merely to let me step thr ° l f^ t 
tlhe door, the one through which I came. You need not 

1 ° 1°^esse'd^what^she meant. I had her so lo Jg as 
she was in the room. Once allow her to go out into 
the nieht and she would disappear. I doubted whether 
I would be able to find her again. Possibly Tulgen had 
provided against the day of trouble, and there might 
toe more than one hiding-place in the nei ^°V! h ?^e 

I»et her get into such concealment and I would lose 

all track of her. She was an adept at disguise, as 
knew to my sorrow. 

“ No," I said. 

** You mean that ? ” 

I nodded. She gave a little sigh. I thought ^ 

was on the verge of collapse. All , bea t e n. 

very despondently. " I at least know when I m beaten. 
I’ll give you what you want to save you the trou 

searching me." i 

She put her hand towards the vee of her mouse, x 

waited, confident she was at last going to P** odl ^ c ® lt 

invaluable documents. She thrust her hand down. XJ 

came out quickly and I jumped even ^fore sh POK 

For it was not papers of any kind she was clutchi g 

no v but a tiny nickel-plated revolver. Jt was sma , 

certainly, but at close range it could be de fi?p y s tomach 
Especially if she were to fire to hit me in the st 

“ Put your hands up I ” she said fiercely. her 

Now that she had in effect turned ^ fables ner 
whole expression had undergone an alteration. « 

c^ek.^Go o^er S t P h1re°f" C s°r r cried commanding* as 

1 ;5he^pointed with her free hand to the 

of the room. I saw what she intended.. She was 

manoeuvring to get near the door. I calc “ 1 f' t ® < J ll f v at 
fully. She was too far for me to leap successful* 
her- Probably she would drop me as I came towards 

hG "' There, stop ! That’s enough ! ” she said ®^but 
“ Don’t move now. You think you’ve been smart, but 
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there’s one thing you overlooked. Probably I m the 

first woman in history who’s carried a revolver where 

I just brought this from. I’m going, but before I go 

I intend to do two things. You’re sending my father 

probably to death. But you’ll go before him, not so 

happily, more painfully. I’m going to shoot you the 

moment I’ve finished talking, no, not to kill, just to 

disable you. Then I’ll tip the lamp over and let the 

place catch fire. You understand ? 

“You little fiend ! ” I said. ♦u 1 . /xllo .v l 

I was sure she meant it. She looked hard all through, 

hard and desperate. .... 

“ Heady ? ” Her voice had gone hoarse. The lig 

in her eyes was not pleasant to look on. 

“ No ” I cried. “ no, don’t shoot yet. 

It acted I had deliberately raised my voice to drown 

sr." vs. rrs mas as 

revolver from her grasp. „ thought vou 

“Thanks, Peter,” I said ferventl>. I thought y 

W •-1 was' the r<T’aif the time," he said sombrely. " But 
X wallas long as I could in the hope that she would 

^KveTrSUTand^ looks though 

11 -- sr 

onlTlong^nirVe^had to search Vila for any 
SeC Thfgirl went wlnte and her % 

°" a re’s ^usT oTming Tbout which I’m not quite 
clear," he sa’id - and that^s that empty bungalow. 
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“ oh that 7 ” I said. “ I would have thought it was 
obvious. The girl used it to change from one mcaraa- 
tton to another. That’s what I meant when I said 
that I didn’t think that anyone save myself 
people she was stopping with had ever seen Mu taja ^ 
that neighbourhood. The bungalow, I assume, belongs 
lo them S and U was deliberately kept empty. They were 
to be pulled in tonight by the police, and I fancy weu 

find that they were*part of Tulgen's ^ 

“ I see,” he said, and fell silent for a time_ At lengtm 

“OK ” he said curiously, " are we gomg back m the 
morning then ? Or do you mean to wait and see the 

fir iTo a nside S red. “ You'd like to, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ See it ? Yes. If it can be managed. 

“ I fancy it can. I'll stretch a point. But I don t 
suppose I'U be able to watch it without a shudder. I n 
bound to keep thinking of what I just escaped tomghti 
If you’d delayed any longer I might have bee 

roasted by this.” „ . »» he said 

He gave me a fleeting grin. ' As it is, ne 

stabbingly, “ you’ve merely burnt your fingers. 


the end. 
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WHITE CIRCLE NOVELS 


List of titles in preparation for the Welfare 

General in India 


CRIME 

The Beast Must Die 
Calling All Cars 
Malice In Wonderland 
Where There’s A Will 
The House Of Shadows 
The Sixteenth Stair 
Evil Under The Sun 

MYSTERY 

The Urgent Hangman 
Miss Dynamite 
Ironsides’ Lone Hand 
Danger Zone 
Dames Don’t Care 
Crime Unlimited 
Dishonour Among Thieves 


CLUB 

Nicholas Blake 
Henry Holt 
Nicholas Blake 
Rex Stout 
J. Jefferson Farjeon 
E. C. R. Lorac 
Agatha Christie 

NOVELS 

Peter Cheyney 
Berkeley Ch'ay 
Victor Chinn 
J. M. Walsh 
Peter Cheyney 
David Hume 
David Hume 


WESTERNS 


The Crimson Horseshoe 
The Man From Peace River 
Bought With A Gun 
Wandering Cowboy 
Rustlers On The Loose 
The Last Bullet 
Barbed Wire 


Peter Dawson 
Wallace Q. Reid 
Luke Short 
Charles W. Sanders 
Frank C. Robertson 
Tex Curran 
Gary Marshall 


GENERAL 

Rural Amateur Clifford Hornby 

Return To The River ' Roderick Haxg-Brown 



